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embellished with several beautiful and interesting 


inant party were abandoned, and that those 
who have been always Republican and who 
would still prefer to act with their old or- 
ganization might return with the old zeal 
and confidence. The Republican party, so 


| renewed, would elect a President in 176, 


| for the real strength of the Democratic 


engravings, and containing a further installment | 


of * Tue HIGHER LIFE OF ANIMALS.’ 
Ain illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issited 
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HOW TO ELECT A REPUBLICAN 
PRESIDENT. 

T is*natural that in the present politic- 

al situation there should be thoughts of 
a third party, and there are reports from 
Washington of conferences lately held there 
upon the subject. But those who would 
prevent the perils of a Democratic restora- 
tion must see that the effort to organize a 
new party at this time could end only in 
‘the election of a Democrat in 1276.. There 
is no doubt that a clear majority of the peo- 
ple of the country distrust the Democratic 
party; and while they do not question the 
patriotism the high character of men 
like Governor TILDEN and some others, they 
doubt the power of such men to direct their 
party. There has always been very little 
independence among Democratic leaders. 
They fear the following which they flatter 
and to which they yield. Even a man of 
the character of Senator THURMAN, with his 
eye upon the Presidency, takes occasion to 
allude to the Roman Catholic as “the grand 
old Church.” The Senator was thinking of 
the Irish vote. 

There is this difference between the two 
parties, that the mass of those who are in- 
clined to the Republican organization are 
better and wiser than their leaders, while 
the Democratic leaders are very much safer 
than the mass of their party. In deciding 
upon his political action, therefore, the voter 
must look over the shoulder of Governor 


~TIEDEN and Senator THURMAN, and see what 


stands behind them. He will see there 
many of the most dangerous elements and 
tendencies in the country. The surviving 
passions of the war; the kind of barbarism 
and impatience of law which slavery. breeds 
in the society in which it has long existed ; 
jealousy of the negro; hestility to the com- 
xtravagant dogmas of 
State sovereignty ; the most relentless party 
tyranny—these and such as these are the 
tendencies and intluences which are massed 
behind the Democratic leaders, and it is* to 
these, not to an ideal Democratic party, that 
the government of this country would be in- 
trusted in the event of a Democratic success. 

But while there is scarcely one of the Re- 
publican leaders who commands the enthu- 
siasm and confidence of the party, the voter 
can see over their shoulders the great mass 
of those who sustained the war, and who 
giadly appreved the principles of recon- 
struction—a compact multitude of industri- 
ous and intelligent voters, trained to obey 
the law and to seek the remedy of all evils 
in the courts, and not by revolution and in- 
timidation and every form of lawlessness. 
And it is because the leaders have not re- 
sponded to the convictions and demands of 


this following that they have forfeited the” 


party contidence, and have been deserted at 
the polls. The country is not in the party 
sense Democratic, yet it hesitates to sustain 
the Republican party. The problem, then, 
is how to reunite the majority in the only 
organization which can hopefully contest 
the election with the Democrats. And 
there is but one way in which it can be 
done. To attempt the formation of a new 
party, which would have no recruits from 
the Democrats, is mere snicide. Yet to push 
stolidly on in the course which has been 
pursued for some time is destruction quite 
as sure. 

The policy of Republican recovery, then, 
is the nomination in 17°76 of a candidate 
wholly free from any complicity with the 
policy which has alienated the sympathy 
and support of the country, and the adop- 
tion of a platform Which shall show a spirit 


free constitutional government, and a reso- 
lution to secure honest and economical ad- 
ministration by prompt return to specie 
payment and judicious reform of the system 
of the civil service Such a nomination and 
such a platform would be in themselves the 
evidence that malign counsels in the dom- 


| solve the Republican party. 


party to-day is nothing but the fear that 
the late Republican course which has de- 
vided the party can not be arrested, Once 
show that it can be and shall be, and the 
schism is healed. 

If this can not be done, the Democrats 
will sueceed in 1876. If it is to be done, ev- 
ery man who wishes it must begin to work 
at once, The work is to be done in the 
newspapers, in the primaries, and the con- 
ventions. If every leading Republican pa- 
per would say distinctly that it is intlexi- 
bly opposed to the renomination of General 
GRANT, and for good reasons ‘which it should 
state, the work would be begun. The re- 
nomination of General GRANT would dis- 
He was sup- 
ported, if not elected, in 1°72 by the votes 
of those who sustained him as a choice of 
evils. It is unnecessary to say that that 
was not our position. But if he should be 
renominated, every intelligent Republican 
in the country would know that it was not 
the fair and free expression of the wish of 


| the party, and all those voters of 172 o« 
whom we speak, with an immense addition, 


would refuse to vote, or would sustain the 
Democratic candidate, or would vote for a 
third man. The Republican party, we re- 
peat, would be dissolved by the renomina- 
tion of General GRANT; and if we were ask- 


ed whether, in view of the present condition 


of the Southern States, of the menace of the 
White League, and of possible civil confu- 
sion, he would not be sustained and elected, 
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we say without hesitation that we believe | 


the country, by an immense majority, would 
prefer to take the risks of his defeat rather 
than of his election, The President has had 
it in his power for many months to do an 
immense service to his party and to the 
wishes of all patriotic men in the country 
by distinctly declaring that he would not 
accept a renomination, His silence has fur- 
nished one of the most powerful arguments 
against the Force Bill, which he favored. 
Every day that he has declined to answer 
has dealt a blow at the party by encour- 
aging the suspicion that he tolerated the 
idea. And since, either because he does or 
does not entertain the thought, the Presi- 
dent declines to declare himself, the Repub- 
lican party must speak. Let its press give 
no uncertain sound, and let every Republic- 
an State Convention of the year echo the 
resolution of the New Hampshire Republic- 
ans, that it is “unalterably opposed” to a 
third term. 

This, of course, is but removing an ob- 
struction. Every delegate to every conven- 
tion should be a man whose views upon the 
tendencies which have brought the party 
into discredit should be clearly known, and 
his courage should also be approved. It is 
not enough to differ from the general tend- 
ency indicated by the Foree Bill, and sup- 
ported by those in Congress who do not 
command the respect of intelligent men; 
there must also be bravery enough to de- 
clare that difference audibly and with ef- 
fect. Nothing has been more dishearten- 
ing during the late session than the timid 
silence of those who it was known did not 
approve the tendency of affairs. Before the 
adjournment let us hope that some adequate 
expression may be given to that dissent, 
some expression which shall be in the name 
of the party itself a peremptory challenge 
to this tendency, and a declaration that the 
party control and direction will be vigor- 
ously contested. For that is precisely what 
we propose, that, instead of trying to build a 
new vessel which can not be finished in time 
for the voyage, the old one be remanned, 
and headed for the port of justice and lib- 
erty under the Constitution, which all Re- 
publicans profess to seek, Shall we say it 
can not be done? But why not? The par- 
ty is every where discontented and divided. 
It is the latter-day policy which has made 
itso. Yet no Republican, however protest- 
ing and dissatisfied, wishes the Democrats 
to succeed. Let us therefore change the 
policy and unite the party, for Republican 
union is victory in 1876. 


HOME RULE. 

LasT week we alluded to the difference 
between the Democratic Governor of New 
York and the Democratic Mayor of the city. 
The Mayor at last yielded, and sent to the 


| Governor, as he had requested, the docn- 
of profound contidence in the principles of | 


ments upon which he based his removal of 
certain city officers. THe CostfGan_ bill, 
which leaves the Mayor free to remove with- 
out reference to the Governor, has not pass- 
ed the Senate, and the Governor therefore 
has not been called to act. The Democratic 
organs in the mean time are vociferously as- 
serting that nothing could be more harmo- 
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nious than the family, and nothing less to 
be feared than any kind of jar. But it re- 
mains true, nevertheless, that the Mayor is 
resolved to put out the Comptroller if he 
can, and that the Governor will not approve 
the removal except for conclusive reasons. 
It is therefore a difference in which every 
tax-payer in the city is interested, and which 
necessarily affects the harmony of the par- 
ty. It has a still farther significance. The 
views of “home rule” held by the Mayor 
and Mr. JOHN KELLY, who controls Tam- 
many Hall and favors the CosTIGAN bill, are 
very different from those of Governor TIL- 
DEN and of other leaders of the party more 
distinguished, if not more powerful, than 
Messrs. KELLY and WICKHAM. - 

Governor TILDEN’s doctrine upon the sub- 
ject of removals is stated in his Message to 
the Legislature at his inauguration. The 
approved system in New York, he affirms, is 
to distingulkh between the power of elect- 
ing or appointing the officer and that of 
holding him to account—* to retain in the 
collective state a supervisory power of re- 
moval;” and the Governor adds that the 
wide dispersion of the appointing power 
has become possible only by preserving the 
accountability to the State. The principle 
of the COSTIGAN bill is that the Mayor shall 
appoint, with the consent of,the Aldermen, 
and remove for cause, which, in the absence 
of reference to any other authority, is re- 
moval at pleasure. Here is a radical differ- 
ence.in the interpretation of “home rule,” 
and most persons who have thought upon 
the subject will have little hesitation in 
sustaining the Governor's view. 

To require the coneurrence of the Govy- 
ernor is to secure with much more certainty 
than by leaving the unchecked power to 
the Mayor the very object sought, that is, 
removal for cause, and not for whim or ar- 
bitrarily. There is no evasion of the re- 
sponsibility which is so desirable; for if the 
Mayor submits valid reasons for a removal, 
and the Governor lightly overrules them, 
it is the Governor who will be held to strict 
account ; while, with the knowledge that his 
reasons are to be reviewed by the Governor 
and judged by the people, the Mayor will 
be very wary of his conduct. There is no 
question that the power of removal of the 
sherifts, which is vested in the Governor, is 
an admirable provision, which has been ap- 
proved in practice. Governor TILDEZN’s view 
is undoubtedly sound, and he has shown 
ample vigor in defending and enforcing it. 
Should the CosTIGAN bill reach the Execu- 
tive Chamber, the Governor would be sus- 
tained in a veto by the great mass of intel- 
ligent Republicans, as well as by the best 
opinion of his own party. 


THE MINORITY LOUISIANA 
REPORT. 


WE advise every voter to read carefully 
the report of the minority of the Louisiana 
committee. It is long, but a fair statement 
of the situation could not be very short. 
That situation is lamentable, and indeed 
it could hardly be otherwise. Slavery had 
utterly poisoned the State, and the laws 
of 1865 and the massacres and corruptions 
since that time are but the anarchy to be 
expected. It is simply ridiculous to sup- 
pose that in the condition, of society which 
exists in Louisiana there is not necessarily 
an intimidation of the colored vote. The 
knowledge of the organization of the White 
League throughout the State, an armed con- 
spiracy of the late master class, is itself a 
permanent intimidation, as the Ku-Klux 
was. Nor have we seen it any where urged 
that the spirit which led to the DosTie mas- 
sacre, and that of Coushatta and Colfax, has 
seriously changed, or that there is any rea- 
son that it should change. Does any intel- 
ligent man believe that the negro in Loui- 
siana, or in many parts of the Southern 
States, votes, or can vote, with the same 
fearlessness that the Irishman votes in the 
Northern States? We do not say, indeed, 
that.the fact justifies the suspension of the 
habeas corpus, but it is foolish to deny that it 
is a fact. That there was false registration, 
as the majority report asserts, is undoubt- 
edly true, but that does not disprove intim- 
idation. It is also true that it may have 
been the interest of the Conservatives not 
to frighten the colored vote at the last elec- 
tion; but the interest of the master to treat 
the slave well did not secure his good treat- 
ment, and it is the general feeling and prac- 
tice, not the policy at a particular election, 
which determine intimidation. 

Yet after making this powerful presenta- 
tion of the sad condition of affairs, the re- 
port does not recommend the Force Bill, al- 
though Messrs. HOAR and FRYE are supposed 
to favor it. This is a very important point, 
for in endeavoring to understand the South- 
ern situation it must not be forgotten that 
a large part of the ill feeling toward the ne- 
gro is due to the conviction that he is the 
power that sustains fraud in the State ad- 
ministration, aud that with all this ill feel- 


ing and half anarchy there is no evidence 
of rebellious spirit against the United States. 
Undoubtedly there are fools and fanatics 
and men who worship “the lost cause,” and 
undoubtedly also there is a general desire 
among the whites, who are Democrats, that 
their party should obtain control of the na- 
tional government. But there is no object 
to be gained by the Southern whites in open 
rebellion or in warring upon the Union ; and 
not only are they without an object, but 
they are absolutély without resources, and 
they would now find a terrible and desperate 
enemy at home. 

The minority report says vert truly that 
the two great parties in the Northern States 
are largely responsible for the situation in 
Louisiana. Ifthe Democrats had sternly re- 
pelled all political complicity with murder, 
and the Republicans with fraud, the South- 
ern difficulty would have been greatly less- 
ened. It is evident, however, that the bay- 
onet alone is no more a remedy for the trou- 
ble in the Southern States than it has been 
in Ireland; and if by the passage of the 
Force Bill the Republicans should proclaim 
the bayonet as their policy, they would soon 
discover how monstrous and fatal a blunder 
they had committed. 


THE SOUTHERN DEMOCRAT&C 
ADDRESS. 


THE late address “To the People of the 
Southern States” by the Democratic Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress trom 
those States is an exceedingly skillful paper 
drawn by very sagacious politicians. They 
are gentlemen whose residence in Washing- 
ton and whose close observation of the sen- 
timent of the country have shown them the 
feeling and the policy which are approved 
by the great mass of intelligent people. 
The advice of the address, therefore, is con- 
formed to that sentiment, and its signers, 
as representative Democrats, present them- 
selves as counselors of moderation, respect 
for equal rights, and patient obedience to 
law. The address charges some of the Re- 
publican leaders with eng®avoring to re- 
vive the animosities of the war, but it de- 
clares confidence in tae independent press 
and in the judgment of good citizens for a 
vindication of the truth, and hopes for 
friendly reunion, because the real interests 
of every part of the country demand a patri- 
otic fraternity. It begs “a brave people,” 
therefore, to endure every thing, to welcome 
and protect every man of every opinion who 
comes to settle in the Southern States and 
to share their fortune, and, above all, to 
guard every right of the colored man, to 
prove to him that the interest of white and 
black is the same, and to respect and pro- 
tect him in every way. And in the event 
of the most oppressive and unconstitution:! 
measures against them, the address prays 
the white people of the Southern Stages to 
be calm, and to rely for relief upoeF the 
virtue and sense of justice of the American 
people. 

The address is brief, well written, and en- 
joins a feeling and conduct which would in- 
stantly cement the union more closely than 
ever. If the whites of*the Southern States 
would respect the equal rights of the blacks, 
secure fair elections, and appeal to thie 
courts, and not to the Ku-Klux, White 
League, and revolution to remedy evils, 
there would be no question of force bills or 
of any kind of trouble. And if it were be- 
lieved, if facts and precedents and reason 
and common-sense justitied the belief that 
this would be the consequence of Democrat- 
ic success, that success would be assured. 
But the first and strongest impression the 
address produces is its sharp contrast with 
the actual copduct of affairs and condition 
of opinion ameng the Southern Democrats. 
Reading the ghastly history of color legisla- 
tion and of political crimes in the Southern 
States, it is not possible to resist the convic- 
tion that the advice of the address is prof- 
fered to those who can neither comprehend 
it nor would practice it. Perhaps some 
of the gentlemen who sign it wish that this 
could be the feeling and conduct of their 
party constituents, but they can not expect 
that it will be. 

Yet they may be very sure that the whole 
country will rejoice when it Sees that this 
advice has been heeded. When White 
Leagues are disbanded; when Democratic 
Conventions cease te call themselves the 
white man’s party; when they insist upc a 
dealing with the colored citizen “* honestly 
and fairly” instead of denouncing the © tyr- 
anny” of “the usurper” at Washington > when 
white Republicans are no longer derided 
and treated as “ white niggers;” when rev- 
olutionary methods are abandoned; when 
the newspapers cease to excite every hate- 
ful passion; when it is plainer than now 
that the feeling of the active and contro!)- 
ing leaders of public opinion and action is 
due to the “ scalawaggeries” and frauds and 
local misrule, rather than to race and par- 
tisan hate, as in part it undoubtedly is; 
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when the lecal white Democratic authori- 
ties are prompt and earnest in the prosecu- 
tion and punishment of otfenses against the 
negroes— we shall belheve that the good ad- 
vice of the Democratic address has begun to 
hear fruit. 

In the mean while it stands only for a 
wish, and the success of the Democratic 
party, Which the address 1s intended to pro- 
mote, would unquestionably tend to prevent 
the fulfillment of the wish. The remedy 
for the evils of the situation is a friendly 
and wise Republican rule, which recognizes 
the extreme difliculty in the Southern States 
of reconciling the old and the new order; 
which makes every allowance for conditions 
springing from the past; which does not 
expect in Louisiana the harmonious order 
of Massachusetts; which, now that slavery, 
the root of bitterness, is extirpated, trusts 
much to the American principle of local 
rule, and takes many risks indispensable to 
the existence of free institutions; which is 
represented in the Southern as-in all the 
States by Federal officers honest, capable, 
and more patriotic than partisan; and which 
avoids the least sign of complicity with po- 
litical fraud for any purpose whatever. This 
policy is possible for a Republican, but not 
for a Democratic Administration, which 
would be accepted as a carte blanche for the 
very mischiefs against which the address 
advises. Among the signatures to the ad- 
dress there is one which is an exquisite sat- 
ire upon its purport; for among those who 
exhort their friends to patience and mod- 
eration and good temper and conciliation 
is JOHN YounG Brown, of Kentucky, who 
so conspicuously exhibited his own in the 
House of Representatives. 


SENATOR CON KLING ‘g SPEECH. 


Tue ardor with which the late speech of 
Senator CONKLING upon Louisiana has been 
attacked by the Democratic papers shows 
how annoying it was to them. It was an- 
nounced that he was to speak, and the 
speech, was awaited with great interest, 
not only because of his conceded ability 
and oratorical power, but becanse of his 
chivalric friendship for the President, and 
the warm partisanship which has made him 
80 conspicuous a Republican leader. 
his speech was very effective, the galleries, 
crowded and intent for two days, testified. 
That it was a masterly and powerful ar- 
raignment of the Democratic party, was ev- 
ident even from the abstracts in the daily 
papers. That it was a vivid picture of the 
disorders in the Southern States, and a plain 
exposure of the fact that they were greatly 
due to the studied want of Democratic co- 
operation*in reconstruction, and the delib- 
erate Democratic resolution to make it ap- 
pear a failure, and to that end to encourage 
local disturbance, will easily be believed by 
those who have watched in political sym- 
pathy with the Senator the course of events 
in the Southern States. Nothing, indeed, 
is more absurd than the claim that the Dem- 
ocrats peculiarly respect the Constitution 
or are averse to military interference. The 
Fugitive Slave Act, one of the reckless of- 
fenses of the Democratic party in its inso- 
lence of power, was grossly unconstitution- 
wl, as the greatest statesmen in the country 
showed at the time; while the Democratic 
employment of the army in Kansas in sup- 
port of the most flagrant and enormous 
frauds, and of the persecutions and murders 
of American citizens solely because they 
sought to plant a free American State, was 
one of the most daring erimes against Llib- 
erty in the history of the English race. 

These truths are strongly stated by Mr. 
CONKLING, and they are conclusive against 
the expectation that the return of the Dem- 
ocractic party to power would secure a more 
sincere respect for a Constitution which 
guarantees liberty, and is most jealous of 
military interference. It is the part of all 
good citizens to take care that a political 
organization with the traditions and spirit 
of that party be excluded from the control 
of the government. And it is peculiarly the 
duty of Republicans to maintain in every 
honorable way the ascendency of their own 
party. Mr. CONKLING’S speech aims to do 
this. He said that the campaign of 1876 
had been opened by the debate, and his 
speech was one of the most important con- 
tributions to it. Of course the Republican 
ascendency is not to be maintained by re- 
peating the offenses of the Democrats, and 
one of their chief offenses was the unlawful 
use of military force, or its use to sustain re- 
volting and unconstitutional laws. Border 
ruffians were protected in their raids upon 
Kansas. ANTHONY BURNS, a8 innocent a 
man as FRANKLIN Prerce, was marched into 
Slavery. And the power of the United 
States in Democratic hands did it. Mr. 


CONKLING touches the picture with great 
skill and effect. 

The object of Mr. CONKLING’s speech was 
to show that there have been immense mis- 
representation and distortion of facts, and 


That 


that the purpose of the Democrats in their 
speeches has been partisan and not patri- 
otic. He declares his wish that some policy 
of pacification may be proposed, and prom- 
ises his hearty support to any party that 
shall propose it. He ean hardly think that 
the Force Bill embodies such a policy, and 
we shall look with great interest for his part 
in the debate should the bill, contrary to our 
hope, reach the Senate. Mr. CONKLING Is a 
leader whose responsibility is very great. It 
is, we know, exceedingly hard in Washing- 
ton to understand the drift of public and 
party opinion. But the electidns show. It 
is undoubtedly true that if every Republic- 
an stood by every thing that is done in the 
name of the party, the party would not be 
imperiled. But it is also true, and more to 
the purpose, that they will not and do not, 
as the elections prove. Republicans are 
very independent and intelligent, and it 
can not be too often repeated that it is not 
those who refuse to sustain a wrong policy, 
but those who originate it, who are respon- 
sible for the result. 


WHO Is TO BLAME? 


THE tragical calamity at the Roman Cath- 
olic Church of St. Andrew, in the city of 
New York, again shows how constant is the 
peril arising from the criminal negligence 
and stupidity of those to whom for the time 
the safety of human beings is intrusted. 
That the shell of the burned building which 
fell upon the church should have been left 
standing is an offense which the Building 
Departinent will find it very difficult to ex- 
plain. It is, indeed, simply unpardonable. 
The event proves that it could not with- 
stand such a gust as might strike it at any 
moment, and the Inspector of Buildings 
should have known that fact. That he 
thought it was strong enough is no excuse, 
and its fall is his condemnation. 

Another circumstance calls for severe 
censure. The doors of the church opened 
in; and although they were not locked, as 
at first reported, the pressure of the panic- 
stricken crowd kept one of them from being 
opened, leaving only one avenue of escape. 
There is no question that the doors of pub- 
lic buildings ought always to open outward. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the slow- 
hess with which the most obvious and nec- 
essary improvements make their way. It 
is plain that for great halls in which crowds 
are likely to assemble, among whom a panic 
may arise at any moment, the means of es- 
cape should be most ample, and subject to 
no obstruction in moments of terror. But 
there are very few public rooms in the coun- 
try which are even tolerably ventilated, and 
very few in whieh a sudden panic would 
not cause the most shocking results in the 
frenzy to escape by means which stupidity 
had barred or failed to provide. Upon this 
occasion the clergymen of the church seem 
to have retained their self-command, and 
to have endeavored to restrain and pacify 
the terrified throng. But their efforts were 
of course useless. For all such catastrophes 


somebody is guilty . Whois toblame for this? 


THE FOU RTH oF JANUARY. 


WE invite those Republicans who com- 
plained of our assertion that Governor KEL- 
LoGG had no legal right to order the troops 
into the State-house in New Orleans on the 
4th of January to observe that not only did 
the President not assert that right in his 
message, nor Senators FRELINGHUYSEN and 
CONKLING in the debate, but that Mr. Hoar’s 
report, which took the most favorable view 
of the affair possible, does not affirm the le- 
gality of Governor KELLOGG’S action, saying 
of General De TROBRIAND that “ whether 
the officer had warrant for his action or 
not,” etc.—a phrase which shows that, as 
lawyers and good citizens, the committee 
knew that he had not. The plea that the 
Governor could command the troops under 
the requisition of September is not made by 
the President nor by the committee, both 
anxious to say all that could be said. In- 
deed, the plea could not be truthfully made, 
for on the 1L3thef December General Emory 
asked the precise question whether, in case 
of trouble, he was to regard the September 
instructions as in force, or “await the re- 
sult of another application from Governor 
KELLOGG to the President?’ This question 
was evaded in Washington, although, if the 
September requisition was then considered 
in foree, there is no conceivable reason that 
the Government should not have said so, 
Its refusal to take that ground in reply to 
the direct inquiry is conclusive evidence 
that it did not think the September requisi- 
tion still valid. And it is for that reason 
that the President did not say that it was 
so in his message, but, on the contrary, said, 
expressly, “ No orders nor suggestions were 
ever given to any military officer in that 
State upon that subject [the interference } 
prior to the occurrence.” 

Mr. Hoar’s report states, what has been 


ly “moral support.” 


alleged in many speeches and articles, that 
the Governor’s illegal action prevented 
scene of blood. That is possible ; but not 
only was there no need that the Republiec- 
ans should remain in the, room (for they 
should have withdrawn and organized else- 
where), but if military interference was nec- 
essary to save bloodshed, there was no rea- 
son that it should not have been made legal, 
as General EMory had especially, and with 
a view to the very event that occurred, re- 
quested. Moreover, it now appears by the 
statement of Mr. Hoar’s report that the 
danger of trouble arose solely from the il- 
legal action of the Returning Board, so that 
the tinal truth is, by consent of all parties, 
that Governor KELLOGG illegally employed 
United States troops to enforce the illegal 
decision of the Returning Board. All the 
testimony, therefore, the message of the 
President, the speeches in the Senate, Re- 
publican as well as Democratic, the docu- 
ments submitted to the Senate from the 
War Department, and the reports of both 
of the committees of investigation, fully 
justify what we said at the time, upon the 
statement of Governor KELLOGG himself, 
that a great wrong had been committed in 
Louisiana with the apparent approval of 
the Administration. We shall be very glad 
if Mr. WHEELER'S compromise be adopted 
and the irritation somewhat allayed. 


— 


PERSONAT.. 


New York is coming on admirably in bene- 
factions. It is understood that Mr. D. Krxas- 
LAND, one of our most estimable and liberal 
townsmen, has the intention to establish and 
endow an American College of Music, in which 
musical instruction and the rendition of the 
works of the great masters shall be the promi- 
nent objects. Itis proposed to erect a building 
three hundred feet long by two hundred feet 
wide, with a magnificent tower. The first story 
will be used for business purposes, stores, en- 
trances, offices, library, and will contain a su- 
perb hall for fairs, conventions, etc., and also a 
large banqueting hall and private dining-rooms. 
The second story will contain the stage, orches- 
tra, and parquet. The object of giving pub- 
licity to these facts thus early is to secure time- 
An appeal is made to 
every friend of pure music, to every philanthro- 
pist, to aid American girls—the ‘‘ Daughters of 
Amcrica’’—to whom the institution will be ded- 
icated. 

—On the 10th of February, 1855, twenty years 
avo, Vice-President WILSON took his se at in the 
United States Senate as the successor of Ep- 
WARD Everett. Of the sixty-one other gentle- 
men who occupied seats in the Senate at that 
time, thirty-seven have passed away, and of the 
twenty-four who-survive, the only one now in 
the Senate is HANNIBAL HAMLIN, of Maine. The 
latter has not, however, served continuously as 
a Senator, baving meanwhile served as Vice- 
President, as Governor of Maine, and as Collect- 
or of the port of Boston. Mr. WiLson has kept 
an autograph album, in which he has obtained 
the signatures of all with whom he has sat in the 
Senate, accompanied by the dates of their birth. 
The signatures now number 260, embracing 
many of the greatest and some of the worst pub- 
lic men of this generation. 

—Ata recent meeting of the Missouri Histor- 
ical Society at St. Louis there were presented an 
autograph letter of Epwin Boorn, and a bottle 
of wine which formerly belonged to the Emper- 
or NAPOLEON IIL., and bore his imperial stamp. 
It is not stated what the society did with the 
wine or the bottle. We presume, however, that 
they drank the former and filed away the latter. 
That is the usual course. 

—The new United States Senator elect from 
Minnesota, Chief Justice M‘M1.ven.is of Scotch 
descent, about forty-five years of aye, an untir- 
ing worker and close student. He has always 
been regarded as a safe and caretul judge, and 
his character is without a blemish. He will en 
ter upon the broader and more exalted career 
of a Senator of the United States, with its vari 
ous and arduous duties and responsibilities, free 
from all politieal association that might tend to 
corrupt his mind or warp his judyment. Judge 
M‘MILLEN was one of the pioneer settlers of 
Minnesota, having taken up a residence in Still- 
water some years before the Territory was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State. He was one 
of the first District Judges elected after the 
State’s admission into the Union. 

—M. Georrroy, formerly French secretary of 
legation at Washington, where he married a 
daughter of Mr. Kieaes, the banker, and now 
minister at Pekin, is in Paris on leave. He came 
back by way of Rome, at the invitation of the 
Pope, who wanted to thank him for certain pro- 
tection he had given to the Chinese Catholic 
converts of the French missionaries in China. 

—Phe recent death of the three brothers Det- 
AFIELD in this city, aged respectively cighty-one, 
eighty-three, and eighty-five, and their burial on 
the same day, has probably never been parallel- 
ed in this country, and perhaps not in the world. 
An instance somewhat similar, however, oc- 
curred in New Haven on the 10th of February 
last, when C, ATWATER, aged ecighty- 
one, and his sister, Miss MarTHa ATWATER, died 
on the same day, and the funeral of both took 
place at the same time on the Sunday following. 

—Mr. Ropert Townsenn, of the Junior Class 
in Columbia College, bas been awarded by his 
classmates the Goodwood Cup, he having been 
decided by them to be the most popular man in 
his class. This is considered the highest mark 
of honor in an under-graduate’s career at Colum- 
bia. The presentation of the cup will tane place 
in May. 

—JONATHAN Wurprrie, of Groton, Connecti- 
cut, the founder of the Whipple School for Deaf- 
Mutes, died recently, at the age of eighty years, 
He was a Rogerine Quaker. What a Rogerine 
Quaker is we are unable to state, though we 
have spent some weeks ransacking eneyclope- 
dias in the hope of finding out what occasioned 
that schismatic outgo from orthodoxy. But 
old Mr. WaHirrLe was a man of intelligence 
and probity, and of strong constitution, else he 
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couldn't have survived so long in Groton. Livy- 
ing there, it i¢ not surprising that he was ex- 
tremely obstinate and eecentric. Universal 
peace was one of his hobbies, and he was ote of 
the organizers of the society for its prometion. 
Since its organization we have had the Anveri- 
erm rebeilion, the Franco-Prussian and Other 
great eontlicts. But it is a good socie tv. 

—The United States Senator elec t from New 
Jersey, Mr. Ranpowrn, ts one of those cunning 
men. He makes things. Reeently he has re- 
ceived a patent for a stitching machine, and one 
of the best plows in use is his invention. He i 
now evolving from the depths of his inner con- 
sciousness an implement for harrowing his po- 
litical opponents in the Senate 

—A portmit of Jerrerson Davis has been 
cdded to the gallery of the War Department at 
Washington. This has been done under a law 
authorizing the collection of the portraits of the 
Secretaries of War during the ditferent Federal 
administrations. 

—The contributions to the teachers’ and pu- 
pils’ fund of the Agassiz menforial at Boston 
amount to S912, from 86.606 persons, 

—The Rev. Brooks, one of Boston's 
particularly eloquent preachers, has been chos- 
en president of the Massachusetts Art Teachers’ 
Association. 

—Dr. Hacer, of Berlin, believing that aniline 
colors are poisonous in their a tion upon the 
human skin, suggests that woolen gurments col- 
ored with the aniline dyes should not be worn 
next the skin. 

—Another of New York's most useful and es- 
timable citizens has passed away— Mr. SHEPHERD 
KNapPp—whwose name was faniiliar as household 
words with the financial men of the country, 
among whom he had for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury occupied a commanding position. The 
Mechanics’ Bank under his sagacious, canserva- 
tive management became one of the most suc- 
cessful banking institutions in the city, and, in- 
deed, in the United States. He was, moreover, 
an active and valuable member of some of our 
most useful corporations for benevolent pur- 
poses, and for many years held the position of 
Chamberlain of the eity of New Vork. His 
strong common-sense, clear’ head, and sunny 
temper will be long remembered by those who 
bad the advantage of his personal acquaintance. 


DOMES TIC INTELLIGE! NCE 


Born Tlonsea of Congress held sessions on Wash- 


ington's Birthday. The Indian, Pension, and Military 
Academy Appropriation bills passed the Senate, and 
the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill, amounting 
to $6,000,000. passed the Roush On February 28 the 
Senate passed the Post-office Appropriation Bill, with 
the clause repealtirg the Pacific Mail subsidy, and also 
the Army Appropriation Bill.—The Supplementary 
Immigration Bil! passed the House February 22. Its 
design is to prevent the importation of persone for 
imprope r purposes.— The House, February 23, rejected 
the Tariff ami Tax Bill as reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee, and passed a eubstitute proposed 
by Mr. Dawea, The new bil! taxes whisky to be made 
hereafter ninety cents a gallon, increases the tax on 
tobacco from twe nty to twenty-four cents a pound, on 
cigars from $5 to $6 a thousand, and on cigarettes from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. The dut ign Fugar and 
molasses is increase dewe ‘nty-five per cent., and the dut 
of ten per cent. is restored on woolens, frorr, and ste = | 
—The committee on Louisiana affairs submitted major- 
ity and minority reports to the House February 23.— 
The Senate, February 44, passed bill« for the admis- 
sion of Colorado and New Mexico as States.—The bill 
to regulate the mode of counting the electoral vote for 
President aud Vice-President by the two Houses in 
joint session passed the Senate February 25. Under 
the rnle as it now stands, when objection is made to 
aly certificate of election, no wote can be counted ex- 
cept by the concurrent action of both Houses. The 
effect of this is to throw out the electoral vote of any 
State if either House is a dismentient. The new bill 
simply propeses that it shall require the affirmative 
action of both llouses to reject a vote 

A terrible calamity occurred at St. Andrew's Roman 
Catholic Church, corner Duane Street and City Hall 
Place, in this city, on the evening of Februury 25, 
caused by the falling of the wall of an adjoining build- 
ing that had rece ntly been burned. The church was 
crowded at the time to its utmost capacity, the major- 
ity of the worshipers being women and children, It 
was about half past cight:oclock, and the officiating 
pri at wae in the middle of his clise ourse, when siud- 
deniv there wes a low rumbling sound that startled ev- 
ery one who beard it. The « RTopped abrupt- 
ly and listened, and the congregation sat in terror 
not knowing what the strange noise meant. The next 
moment amass of bricks came tumbling throuch the 
celling, carrving with Ut the beams, roofing. and the 

rm e plastging. A panic ensued at once 
nen, Women, and childgen rushing headlong for the 
doors, and trampling gach other on the way, Many 
leaped from the gallepies, and some through the win- 
dows into the Several persone were ¢ 
to death, and many were injared. Five dead hodies 
were taken from the bailding, and twenty-nine severe. 
ly wounded persons were carried to the hospital, while 
many others, not so seriously injured, fled to their 

The steam-ship Vickehberra, from Fernandina and 
Port Royal, for New York, was totally wrecked near 
Fire Island, February 25. The passengers and crew 
were all rescued. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tar French Assembly passed the bill for the orean- 
ization of a Senate, February 24, by a vote of 448 to 
241. . The Senators are to be elected by colleges com- 
posed of Deputies of the Assembly, Councilors Gener- 
al, Councilors of Arrondissements, and delevates from 
municipalities, Senators representing departments 
and colonies are to sit nine years, one-third of their 
number being elected every three vears. Those hosen 
by the Assernbly are irremovalhle. On the day follow- 
ing the Assembly passed the Public Powers Bill by a 
vote of 436 year to 262 nays. The clause implying a 
recognition of the republic, which hy ad a& majority of 
only one on January 30, w “ finally adopted by 433 to 
262. President M*Mahon tele graphed M: Buffe t, Pres- 
ident of the Assembly, calling on him to form a new 
ministry. 

Sir Charlee Lyell, the eminent English geologist, 
died February 22, in his seventy-eighth year. 

Still another Roman Catholic outrage is reported 
from Mexico, A Protestant Bible-reader has been as- 
fassinated by the papists at Vista Hermosa, Thereis 
intense excitement throughout the country. 

it is atated that the British government has accepted 
from Spain, #8 indemnity for the Vir yinius outrage on 
British subjeets, £0 sterling for each white and 
eterling for each black mat mordere 

The steam—-hip Hong-Kong, from London for Japan, 
foundered off the i*land of Abd-el-Curia, in the In- 
dian Ocean, and six persons were drowned. Eighteen 
others are also missing The bark Ae/l Hill was lost 
off the Irish coast, with thirteen of her crew. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Pa/l Mall Gazette 
reports that the German government has received @& 
memorial from the Protestant cler vy of Spain come 
plaining that liberty of worship is threatened. Sim 
ilar memorial have been forwarded to other Protest 
aut powers in Europe and to the United States, 
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FOREIGN RULE 


FIRST 
ALLEGIANCE 
TO THE 


INFALLIBLE 


A LEGITIMATE QUESTION ABOUT HOME RULE.—[Ser Divipey ALLEGiancr,” Pace 218. ] 


U.S. Repusiic. “To whom do you owe your first. allegiance?” ~ 


Hon.’ F. KERNAN (from New York [?]}). “This is a very embarrassing position to be placed in, 
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(This Story was commenced in Harrer’s ire 


dated October 10, 1574.) 
THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 


Acruor or “Tur Woman Waite,” AnMapare,” 
“Man Wire,” “Tut Moonstone,” ere. 


Part II.—Paradise Regained. 


CHAPTER XLIJIL. 
AT LAST! 


My letter from Mr. Playmore, inclosing the 
agent's extraordinary telegram, was not inspired 
by the sanguine view of our prospects which he 
had expressed to me when we met at Benjamin's 
house. 

‘* Tf the telegram means any thing,” he wrote, 
‘*4it means that the fragments of the torn letter 
have been cast into the house-maid’s bucket (along 
with the dust, the ashes, and the rest of the lit- 
ter in the room), and have been emptied on the 
dust heap at Gleninch. Since this was done the 
accumulated refuse collected from the periodical 
cleansings of the house during a term of nearly 
three years—including, of course, the ashes from 
the fires kept burning, for the greater part of the 
year, in the library and the picture-gallery—have 
heen poured upon the heap, and have buried the 
precious morsels of paper deeper and deeper day 
by day. Even if we have a fair chance of find 
ing these fragments, what hope can we feel, at 
this distance of time, of recovering them with the 
writing in a state of preservation? I shall be 
glad to hear, by return of post if possible, how 
the matter strikes you. If you could make it 
convenient to consult with me personally in Ed- 
inburgh, we should save time, when time may be 


of serious importance to us. While you are at 
Doctor Starkweather's 
you are within easy 
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rge scale, surely we might hope to meet with 
similty_cases of preservation, after a lapse of 
three or four years only, under a layer of dust 
aid ashes on a small seale? ‘Taking for grant- 
ed (what was perhaps doubtful enough) that the 
fragments of the letter could be recovered, my 
own conviction was that the writing on them, 
though it might be faded, would certainly still 
be legible. ‘The very accumulations which Mr. 
Playmore deplored would be the means of pre- 
serving them from the rainand thedamp. With 
these modest hints I closed my letter; and thus 
for once, thanks to my Continental experience, | 
was able to instruct my lawyer. 

Another day passed, and I heard nothing of 
the travelers. 

I began to feel anxious. I made my prep- 
arations for my journey southward overnight, 
and I resolved to start for London the next day 
—unless I heard of some change in Mrs. Mae- 
allan’s traveling arrangements in the interval. 

The post of the next morning decided my 
course of action. It brought me a letter from 
my mother-in-law, which added one more to the 
memorable dates in my domestic calendar. 

Eustace and his mother had advanced as far 
as Paris on their homeward journey, when a 
cruel disaster had befallen them. ‘The tatigues 
of traveling™trad the excitement of his antici- 
pated meeting with me had proved together to 
be too much for my husband. He had held_out 
as far as Paris with the greatest difficulty ; and 
he was now confined to his bed again, struek 
down by a relapse. The doctors, this time, had 
no fear for his life, provided that his patience 
would support him through a lengthened period 
of the most absolute repose. 

‘*It now rests with you, Valeria,” Mrs. Mac- 
allan wrote, “*to fortify and comfort Eustace 
under this new calamity. Do not Suppose that 
he has ever blamed or thought of blaming you 
for leaving him with me in Spain as soon as he 
was declared to be out of danger. ‘It was / 
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who lett Aer,’ he said to me, when we first talked 
about it; “and it is my wife's right to expect that 
I should go back to her. Those were his words, 
ny dear, and he has done all he can to abide 
by them. Helpless in his bed, he now asks you 
to take the will for the deed, and to join him in 
Paris. I think I know you well enough, my 
child, to be sure that vou will do this; and 
need only add one word of caution before I 
close my letter. Avoid all reference not only 
to the Trial (you will do that of your own ae- 
cord), but even to our house at Gleninch. You 
will understand how he feels, in his present state 
of nervous depression, when I tell you that | 
should never have ventured on asking you to 
join him here if your letter had not informed 
me that your visits to Dexter were at an end. 
Would you believe it?—his horror of any thing 
which recalls our past troubles is still so vivid 
that he has actually asked me to give my con- 
sent to selling Gleninch !” 

So Eustace's mother wrote of him. But she 
had not trusted entirely to her own powers of 
persuasion. A slip of paper was inclosed im her 
letter, containing these two lines, traced in pen- 
cil—oh, so feebly and so wearily !—by my poor 
darling himself: ** 1 am too weak to travel any 
farther, Valeria. Will you come to me and for- 
give me?” <A few pencil marks followed; but 
they were illegible. ‘The writing of those two 
short sentences had exhausted him. 

It is not saying much for myself, I know— 
but having confessed it when I was wrong, let 
me at least record it when I did what was right 
—I decided instantly on giving up all further 
connection with the recovery of the torn letter. 
If Kustace asked me the question, | was resolved 
to be able to answer truly: ‘1 have made the 
sacrifice that assures your tranquillity. When 
resignation was hardest | have humbled my ob- 
stinate spirit,and I have given way fér my hus- 
band’s sake.” 

There was half an hour to spare before I left 
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the Vicarage for the railway station. In that 
interval | wrote again to Mr. Playmore, telling 
him plainly what my position was, and withdraw- 
ing at once and forever from all share in investi- 
gating the mystery which lay hidden under the 
dust heap at Gleninch. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


OUR NEW 


HONEY-MOON. 


Ir is not to be disguised or denied that my 
spirits were depressed on my journey to London. 

To resign the one cherished purpose of my 
life, when J had suffered so much in pursuing 
it, and when I bad (to all appearance) so nearly 
reached the realization of my hopes, was putting 
to a hard trial a woman's fortitude and a wom- 
ans sense ofduty. Still, even if the opportunity 
had been offered to me, I would not have recall 
ed my letterto Mr. Playmore. ‘** It is done, and 
well done,” I said to self I have only 
to wait a day to be reconciled to it—when I give 
my husband my tirst kiss.” 

I had planned and hoped to reach London in 
time to start for Paris by the night mail. jut 
the train was twice delayed on the long journey 
from the north ; and there was no help for it but 
to sleep at Benjamin's villa, and to defer my de- 
parture until the morning. 

It was, of course, impossible for me to warn 
my old friend of the change in my plans. My 
arrival took him by surprise. I found him_alone 
in his library, with a wonderful illumination of 
lamps and eandles, absorbed over some morsels 
of torn paper scattered on the table before him. 

** What in the world are you about.?” I asked. 

Benjamin blushed—I was going to say, like 
a young gil; but young girls have given up 
blushing in these latterdlays of the age we live in. 

*Olv, nothing, nothing!” he said, confusedly. 
* Don't nofice it.” 

He stretched out his hand to brush the mor 

sels of pauper off the 
table. “Those morsels 


reach of this place, 
Please think of it.” 

I thought of it seri- 
ously enough. The fore- 
most question which I 
had to consider was the 
question ofmy husband. 

The departure of the 
mother and son from 
Spain had been so long 
delayed, by the sur- 
geon’s orders, that the 
travelers had only ad- 
vanced on their home- 
ward journey as far as 
Bordeaux when I had 
last heard from Mrs. 
Macallan, three or four 
days since. Allowing 
for an interval of repose 
at Bordeaux, and for 
the slow rate at which 
they would be com- 
pelled to move after- 
ward, [ might still ex- 
pect them to arrive in 
England some time be- 
fore a letter from the 
agent in America could 
reach Mr. Playmore. 
How, in this position 
of affairs, I could con- 
trive to join the law- 
yer in Edinburgh, after 
meeting my husband 
in London, it was not 
easy to see. The wise 
and the right way, as [* 
thought, was tq tell Mr. 
Playmore frankly that 
I was not mistress of 
my own movements, 
ant that he had better 
address his next letter 
to me at Benjamin's 
house. 

Writing to my legal 
adviser in this sense, I 
had a word of my own 
to add on the subject 
of the 

In the last years of 
my father’s life I had 
traveled with him in 
Italy; and I had seen 
m the museum at Na- 
ples the wonderful rel- 
ics of a by-gone time 
discovered among the 
ruins of Pompeii. By 
way of enconraging 
Mr. Playmore, | now 
reminded him that the 
eruption which had 
overwhelmed the town 
had preserved, for more 
than sixteen hundred 
years, such perishable 
things as the straw in 
which pottery had been 
packed, the paintings 
on house. Walls, the 
dresses worn by the 
inhabitants, and (most 
noticeable of all in our 
case) a piece of an- 
cient paper, stil at- 
tached to the voleanic 
ashes which had fallen 
over it. If these dis- 
coveries had been made 
after a lapse of sixteen 


centuries, under a layer 
of dust and ashes on a 


“THE YOUNGEST OF THE TWO HAD GOT INTO A WASTE-PAPER BASKET,” 


raised a stxlden suspi- 
cion in my mind, I 
stopped him. 

**You have heard 
from Mr. Playmore!” I 


said. ‘“*Vell me the 
truth, Benjamin. Yes, 
No?’ 


Benjamin blushed a 
shinde dleeper, and 
swered, ** Yes.” 

‘** Where is the let- 
ter?’ 

**T mustn t show it 
t you, Valeria.” 

This (need it ?) 
made me determined 
to see the letter. My 
best way of persuading 

Jenjamin to show it to 
me was to tell him of 
the sacrifice that I hax 
made to my husband's 
wishes. ‘*] have no 
further voice in the 
matter,” added, when 
Thad done. “It now 
rests entirely with Mr. 
Playmore to go on or 
to give up; and this is 
my last opportunity of 
discovering what he 
really thinks alwut it. 
Dont I. deserve some 
little indulgence? Have 
I no claim to look at 
the letter ?” 

Benjamin was too 
much surprised and too 
much pleased with me 
when he heard what 
had happened to be 
able to resist my en- 
treaties, lle gave me 
the letter. 

Mr. Playmore wrote 
to appeal confidentially 
to Benjamin as a com 
mercial man. In the 
long course of his oe- 
eupation business it 
was just possi! le that 
he might have heard 
of cases in which docu 
ments had been put to- 
gether again after hav 
ing been torn up by 
design or by accident. 
Even if his experience 
failed in this particular, 
he might be able to re 
fer to some authority 
in London who would 
be capable of giving an 
opinion on the subject. 
By way of explaining 
his strange request, 
Mr. Playmore revert- 
ed to the notes which 

Senjamin had faken nt 
Miserrimus Dexter's 
house. and imformed 
him of the serious im- 
portance of **the gib- 
berish” which he had 
reported under protest. 
The letter closed by ree- 
ommending that any 
correspondence which 
ensued should be kept 
a secret from me— 
on the ground tliat 
it might excite false 
hopes in my mind if I 
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was informed of it. I now understood the tone 
whichany worthy adviser had adopted in writing 
tome Ilis interest in the recovery of the letter 
was evidently so overpowering that common pru- 
dence compe'led him to conceal it from me, in 
case of ultimate failure. ‘This did not look as if 
Mr. Playmore was likely to give up the investiga- 
tion on my withdrawal fromit. I glanced again 
at the fragments of paper on Benjamin’s table, 
with an interest in them which I had not felt vet. 

‘* Has any thing been found at Gleninch?” I 
asked. 

‘“No,” said Benjamin. ‘‘I have only been 
trying experiments with a letter of my own, be- 
fure I wrote to Mr. Playmore.”’ 

‘‘Oh, you have torn up the letter yourself, 
then ?” : 

** Yes.. And to make it all the more difficult 
. to put them together again, I shook up the pieces 
in a basket. It's a childish thing to do, my dear, 
at my.age—” 

He stopped, looking very much ashamed of 
himself. 

‘** Well,” I went on, “‘ and have you succeeded 
in putting your letter together again ?” 

** It's not very easy, Valeria. But I have made 
a beginning. It’s the same principle as the prin- 
ciple in the ‘ Puzzles’ which we used to put to- 
gether when I was a boy. Only get one central 
bit of it right, and the rest of the Puzzle falls into 
its place in a longer or a shorter time. Please 
don’t tell any body, my dear. People might say 
I was in my dotage. ‘To think of that gibberish 
in my note-book having a meaning in it, after all! 
I only got Mr. Playmore’s I€tter this morning, 
and-—-I am redlly almost ashamed to mention it 
—I have been trying experiments on torn letters, 
off and on, ever since. You won't tell upon me, 
will you ?” 

I answered the dear old man by a hearty em- 
brace. Now that he had lost his steady moral 
balanee, and had caught the infection of my en- 
thusiasm, I loved him better than ever. 

But I was not quite happy, though I tried to 
appear so. Struggle against it as I might, I felt 
a little mortified when I remembered that I had 
resigned all further connection with the search 
fur the letter at such a time as this. My one 
comfort was to think of Eustace. My one en- 
couragement was to keep my mind fixed as con- 
stantly as possible on the bright change for the 
better that now appeared in the domestic pros- 
pect. Ilere, at least, there was no disaster to 
ear; here I could honestly feel that I had tri- 
umphed. My husband had come back to me of 
his own free-will; he had not given way, under 
the hard weight of evidence—he had yielded to 
the nobler influences of his gratitude and his 
Jove. And I had taken him to my heart again 
—not because I had made discoveries which left 
him no other altérnative than to live with me, 
but because I believed in the better mind that 
had come to him, and loved and trusted him 
without reserve. Was it not worth some sacri- 
fice to have arrived atthis result? ‘T'rue—most 
true! And yet I was a litile out of spirits. Ah, 
well! well! the remedy was within a day's jour- 
‘The.sooner 1 was with Eustace the better. 


ney. 


Early the next morning, I left London for 
Paris by the tidal train. Benjamin accompa- 
nied me to the terminus. : 

‘**] shall write to Edinburgh by to-day’s post,” 
he said, in the interval before the train moved 
out of the station. ‘*I think I can find the man 
Mr. Playmore wants to help him, if he decides 
to go on, lLlaye you any message to send, Va- 
leria ?” 

‘*No. Ihave done with it, Benjamin; I have 
nothing more to say.” 

‘* Shall I write and tell you how it ends, if 
Mr. Playmore does really try the experiment at 
Gleninch ?”’ 

I answered, as I felt, a little bitterly. 

‘“*Yes,” I said. ‘* Write and tell me if the 
experiment fails.” 

My old friend smiled. He knew me better than 
I knew myself. 

** All right!” he said, resignedly. ‘‘I have 
got the address of your banker’s correspondent 
in Paris. You will have to go there for money, 
my dear; and you may find a letter waiting for 
you in the office when you least expect it. Let 
me hear how your husband goes on. Good-by, 
and God bless you!” : 

‘That evening I was restored to Eustace. 

He was too weak, poor fellow, even to raise 
his head from the pillow. I knelt down at the 
bedside and kissed him. His languid, weary 
eyes kindled with a new life as my lips touched 
his. ‘**I must try to live now,” he whispered, 
vour sake.” 

My mother-in-law had delicately left us to- 
gethery When he said those words the tempta- 
tion to tell him of the new hope that had come 
to brighten our lives was more than I could resist. 

‘* You must try to live now, Eustace,” I said, 
‘* for some one else besides me.” 

His eyes looked wonderingly into mine. 

‘*Do you mean my mother ?” he asked. 

I laid my bead on his bosom, and whispered 
back, 

‘**T mean your child.” 

I had ‘all my reward for all that I had given 
up! I forgot Mr. Playmore; I forgot Glen- 
inch. Our new honey-moon dates, in my re- 
membrance, from that day, 

The quiet time passed in the by-street in 
which we lived. The outer stir and tumult of 
Parisian life ran its daily course around us un- 
noticed and unheard. Steadily, though slowly, 
Eustace gained strength. The doctors, with a 
word or two of cantion, left him almost entirely 
to me, ‘** You are his physician,” they said ; 
‘**the happier you make him, the sooner he will 
recover.” ‘The quiet monotonous round of my 
new life was far from wearying me, I,too 
wanted repose—I had no interests, no pleasures, 
out of my husband's room. 


Onée, and once only, the placid surface of our 
lives was just gently ruffled by an allusion to the 
past. Something that I accidentally said remind- 
ed Eustace of our last interview at Major Fitz- 
David's house. He referred, very delicately, to 
what I had then said of the Verdict pronounced 
on him at the Trial; and he left me to infer that 
a word from my lips, confirming what his moth- 
er had already told him, would quiet his mind at 
once and forever. 

My answer involved no embarrassments or 
difficulties: I could, and did, honestly tell him 
that I had made his wishes my law. But it was 
hardly in womanhood, I am afraid, to be satis- 
fied with merely replying, and to leave it there. 
I thought it due to me that Eustace too should 
concede something, in the way of an assurance 
which might quiet my mind. As usual with me, 
the words followed the impulse to speak them. 
** Eustace,” I asked; ‘‘are you quite cured of 
those cruel doubts which once made you leave 
me ?” 

His answer (as he afterward said) made me 
blush with pleasure. ‘* Ah, Valeria, I should 
never have gone away, if I had known you then 
as well as I know you now!” 

So the last shadows of distrust melted away 
out of our lives. 

The very remembrance of the turmoil and the 
trouble of my past days in London seemed now 
to fade from my memory. We were lovers 
again; we were absorbed again in each other; 
we could almost fancy that our marriage dated 
back once more to only a day or two since. But 
one last victory over myself was wanting to make 
my happiness complete. I still felt secret long- 
ings, in those dangerous moments when I was 
left by myself, to know whether the search for 
the torn letter had or had not taken place. 
What wayward creatures we are! With every 
thing that a woman could want to make her hap- 
py. I was ready to put that happiness in peril 
rather than remain ignorant of what was going 
on at Gleninch! I actually hailed the day when 
my empty purse gave me an excuse for going to 
my banker's correspondent on business, and so 
receiving any letters waiting for me which might 
be placed in my hands, 

] applied for my money without knowing what 
I was about, wondering all the time whether 
Benjamin had written to me or not. My eyes 
wandered over the desks and tables in the office, 
looking for letters furtively. Nothing of the 
sort was visible. But a man appeared from an 
inner office: an ugly man, who was yet beauti- 
ful to my eyes, for this sufficient reason—he had 
a letter in his hand, and he said, ‘‘Is this for 
you, ma’am ?” 

A glance at the address showed me Benja- 
min’s handwriting. 

Had they tried the experiment of recovering 
the letter? and had they failed ? 

Somebody put my money in my bag, and po- 
litely led me out to the little hired carriage 
which was waiting for me at the door. I re- 
member nothing distinctly, until I opened the 
letter on my way home. ‘The first words told 
me that the dust heap had been examined, and 
that the fragments of the torn letter had been 
found 


CHAPTER XLV. 
THE DUST HEAP DISTURBED. 


My head turned giddy. I was obliged to wait 
and let my overpowering agitation subside be- 
fore I could read any more, 

Looking at the letter again, after an interval, 
my eyes fell accidentally on a sentence near the 
end, which surprised and startled me. 

I stopped the driver of the carriage at the en- 
trance to the street in which our lodgings were 
situated, and told him to take me to the beauti- 
ful park of Paris, the famous Bois de Boulogne. 
My object was to gain time enough in this way 
to read the letter carefully through by myself, 
and to_ascertain whether I ought or ought not 
to keep the receipt of it a secret, before I con- 
fronted my husband and his mother at home. 

This precaution taken, I read the narrative 
which my good Benjamin had so wisely and so 
thoughtfully written for me. Treating the vari- 
ous incidents methodically, he began with the 
Report which had arrived, in due course of mail, 
from our agent in America. 

Our man had successfully traced the lodge- 


keeper’s daughter and her husband to a small 


town in one of the Western States. Mr. Play- 
more’s letter of introduction at once secured him 
a cordial reception from the married pair, and a 
patient hearing when he stated the object of his 
voyage across the Atlantic. 

His first questions led to no very encouraging 
results. The woman was confused and sur- 
prised, and was apparently quite unable to exert 
her memory to any useful purpose. Fortunately 
her husband proved to be a very intelligent man. 
He took the agent privately aside and said to 
him, *‘1 understand my wife, and you don’t. 
Tell me exactly what it is you want to know, 
and leave it to me to discover how much she re- 
members and how much she forgets.” 

This sensible suggestion was readily accepted. 
The agent waited for events a day and a night. 

Eatly the next morning the husband said to 
him: ** Talk to my wife now, and you will find 
she has something to tell you. Only mind this 
—don’t laugh at her when she speaks of trifles. 
She is half ashamed to speak of trifles even to 
.i@; thinks men are above such matters, you 
know. Listen quietly, and let her talk, and you 
will get at it all in that way.” 

The agent followed his instructions, and ‘‘ got 
at it’ as follows: 

The woman remembered perfectly well being 
sent to clean the bedrooms and put them tidy 
after the gentlefolks had all left Gleninch. Her 
mother had a bad hip at the time, and could not 
go with her and ‘help her. She did not much 


fancy being alone in-the great house, after what 
had happened in it. On her way to her work 
she passed two of the cottagers’ children in the 
neighborhood, at play in the park. Mr. Macal- 
lan was always kind to his poor tenants, and 
never objected to the young ones round about 
having a run on the grass. The two children 
idly followed her to the house. She took them 
.nside along with her, not liking the place, as 
already mentioned, and feeling that they would 
be company in the solitary rooms. 

She began her work in the Guests’ Corridor, 
leaving the room in the other corridor, in which 
the death had happened, to the last. 

There was very little to do in the first two 
rooms. ‘There was not litter enough, when she 
had swept the floors and cleaned the grates, to 
even half fill the house-maid’s bucket which she 
carried with her. ‘The children followed her 
about, and, all things considered, were ‘‘ very 
good company” in the lonely place. 

The third room (that is to say, the bed-cham- 
ber which had been occupied by Miserrimus Dex- 
ter) was in a much worse state than the other 
two, and wanted a great deal of tidving. She 
did not much notice the childresi here, being oc- 
cupied with her work. ‘The litter was swept up 
from the carpet, and the cinders and ashes were 
taken out of the grate, and the whole of it was 
in the bucket, when her attention was recalled 
to the children by hearing one of them cr 

She looked about the room withou 
discovering them. 

A fresh outburst of crying led her in the right 
direction, and showed her the children under a 
table in a corner of the room. ‘The youngest of 
the two had got into a waste-paper basket. The 
eldest had found an old bottle of gum, with a 
brush fixed in the cork, and was gravely paint- 
ing the face of the smaller child with what little 
remained of the contents of the bottle. Some 
natural struggles on the part of the little creat- 
ure had ended in the overthrow of the basket, 
and the usual outburst of crying had followed as 
a matter of course. 

In this state of things the remedy was soon 
applied. ‘The woman took the bottle away from 
the eldest child, and gave it a ** box on the ear.”’ 
The younger one she set on its legs again, and 
she put the two “‘in the corner” to keep them 
quiet. This done, she swept up such fragments 
of the torn paper in the basket as had fallen on 
the floor, threw them back again into the bas- 
ket, along with the gum bottle, fetched the buck- 
et and emptied the basket into it, and then 
proceeded to the fourth and last room in the cor- 
ridor, where she finished her work for that day. 

Leaving the house, with the children after 
her, she took the filled bucket to the dust heap, 
and emptied it in a hollow place among the rub- 
bish, about half-way up the mound. ‘Then she 
took the children Lome; and there was an end 
of it for the day. 

Such was the result of the appeal made to the 
woman's memory of domestic events at Gleninch. 

The conclusion at which Mr. Playmore ar- 
rived, from the facts submitted to him, was that 
the chances were now decidedly in favor of the 
recovery of the letter. Thrown in nearly mid- 
way between the contents of the house-maid’s 
bucket, the torn morsels would be protected 
above as well as below when they were emptied 
on the dust heap. 

Succeeding weeks and months would add to 
that protection by adding to the accumulated ref- 
use. In the neglected condition of the grounds, 
the dust heap had not been disturbed in search 
of manure. There it had stood, untouched, from 
the time when the family left Gleninch to the 
present day. And there, hidden deep somewhere 
in the mound, the fragments of the letter must be. 

Such were the lawyer's conclusions. He had 
written immediately to communicate them to® 
Benjamin. And thereupon what had Benjamin 
done ? 

After having tried his powers of reconstruc- 
tion on his own correspondence, the prospect of 
experimenting on the mysterious letter itself had 
proved to be a temptation too powerful for the 
old man to resist. ‘*I almost fancy, my dear, 
this business of yours has bewitched me,” he 
wrote. ‘* You see, I have the misfortune to be 
an idle man. I have time to spare and money 
to spare. And the end of it is that I am here 
at Gleninch, engaged on my own sole responsi- 
bility (with good Mr, Playmore’s permission) in 
searching the dust heap.” 

Benjamin’s description of his first view of the 
field of action at Gleninch followed these charac- 
teristic lines of apology. 

I passed over the description without cere- 
mony. . My remembrance of the scene was too 
vivid to require any prompting of that sort. I 
saw again, in the dim evening light, the unsight- 
ly mound which had so strangely attracted my 
attention at Gleninch. I heard again the words 
in which Mr. Playmore had explained to me the 
custom of the dust heap in Scotch country-houses. 
What had Benjamin and Mr. Playmore done? 
What had Benjamin and Mr. Playmore found ? 
For me the true interest of the narrative was there, 
and to that portion of it I eagerly turned next. 

They had proceeded methodically, of course, 
with one eye on the pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and the other on the object in view. In Ben- 

jamin the lawyer had found what he had not 
met with in me—a sympathetic mind, alive to 
the value of ‘‘an abstract of the expenses,” and 
conscious of that most remunerative of human 
virtues, the virtue of economy. 

At so much a week, hey had engaged men to 
dig into the mound anc to sift the ashes. At so 
much a week, they had hired a tent to shelter 
the open dust heap from wind and weather. At 
so much a week, they haa engaged the services 
of a young man (personally known to Benjamin), 
who was employed in a laboratory under a pro- 
fessor of chemistry, and who had distinguished 


t first 


himself by his skillful manipulation of paper ina 


recent case of forgery 6n a well-known London 
firm. Armed with these preparations, they had 
begun the work—Benjamin and the young chem- 
ist living at Gleninch, and taking it in turns to 
superintend the proceedings. 

Three days of labor with the spade and the 
sieve produced no results of the slightest impor- 
tance. However, the matter was in the hands 
of two quietly determined men. They declined 
to be discouraged. ‘They went on. 

On the fourth day the first morsels of paper 
were found. 

Upon examination, they proved to be the frag- 
ments of a tradesman’s prospectus. Nothing 
dismayed, Benjamin and the young chemist still 
persevered. At the end of the day’s work more 
pieces of paper were turned up. These proved 
to be covered with written characters. Mr. 
Playmore (arriving at Gleninch, as usual, every 
evening on the conclusion of his labors in the 
law) was consulted as to the handwriting. Aft- 
er careful examination he declared that the mu- 
tilated portions of sentences submitted to him 
had been written, beyond all doubt, by Eustace 
Macallan’s first wife! 

This discovery roused the enthusiasm of the 
searchers to fever height. 

Spades and sieves were from that moment for- 
bidden utensils. However unpleasant the task 
might be, hands alone were used in the farther 
examination of the mound. The first and fore- 
most necessity was to place the morsels of paper 
(in flat card-board boxes prepared for the pur- 
pose) in their order as they were found. Night 
came; the laborers were dismissed; Benjamin 
and his two colleagues worked on by lamp-light. 
The morsels of paper were now turned up by 
dozens, instead of by ones andtwos. Fora while 
the search prospered in this way; and then the 
morsels appeared no more. Had they all been 
recovered ? or would renewed hand-digging yield 
more yet? ‘The next light layers of rubbish 
were carefully removed, and the grand discov- 
ery of the day followed. ‘There (upside down) 
was the gum bottle which the lodge - keeper's 
daughter had spoken of! And, more precious 
still, there, under it, were more fragments of 
written paper, all stuck together in a little lump 
by the last drippings from the gum bottle drop- 
ping upon them as they lay on the dust heap! 

‘The scene now shifted to the interior of the 
house. When the searchers next assembled they 
met at the great table in the library at Gleninch. 

Benjamin's experience with the “ Puzzles” 
which he had put together in the days of his 
boyhood proved to be of some use to his com- 
panions. ‘The fragments accidentally stuck to- 
gether would, in all probability, be found to fit 
each other, and would certainly (in any case) be 
the easiest fragments to reconstruct as a centre 
to start from. 

The delicate business of separating these 
pieces of papet, and of preserving them in the 
order in which they had adhered to each other, 
was assigned to the practiced fingers of the 
chemist. But the difficulties of his task did not 
end here. The writing was (as usual in letters) 
traced on both sides of the paper, and it could 
only be preserved for the purpose of reconstruc- 
tion by splitting each morsel into two, so as arti- 
ficially to make a blank side, on which could be 
Spread the fine cement used for reuniting the 
fragments in their original form. 

To Mr. Playmore and Benjamin the prospect 
of successfully putting the letter together under 
these disadvantages seemed to be almost hope- 
less. Their skilled colleague soon satisfied them 
that they were wrong. 

He drew their attention to the thickness of the 
paper—note-paper of the strongest afid best 
quality—on which the writing was traced. It 
was of more than twice the substance of the last 
paper on which he had operated, when he was 
engaged in the forgery case, and it was, on that 
account, comparatively easy for him (aided by 
the mechanical appliances which he had brought 
from London) to split the morsels of the torn 
paper within a given space of time, which might 
permit them to begin the reconstruction.of the 
letter that night. 

With these explanations, he quietly devoted 
himself to his work. While Benjamin and the 
lawyer were still poring over the scattered mor- 
sels of the letter which had been first discovered, 
and trying to piece them together again, the 
chemist had divided the greater part of the frag- 
ments specially confided to him into two halves 
each, and had correctly put together some five 
or six sentences of the letter on the smooth sheet 
of card-board prepared for that purpose. 

They looked eagerly at the reconstructed writ- 
ing, so far. 

It was correctly done: the sense was perfect. 
The first result gained by examination was re- 
markable enough to reward them for all their 
exertions. The language used plainly identified 
the person to whom the late Mrs. Eustace had 
addressed her letter. 

That person was—my husband. 

And the letter thus addressed—if the plainest 
circumstantial evidence could be trusted—was 
identical with the letter which Miserrimus Dex- 
ter had suppressed until the Trial was over, and 
had then destroyed by tearing it up. 

These were the discoveries that had been made 
at the time when Benjamin wrote to me. He 
had been on the point of posting his letter, when 
Mr. Playmore had suggested that he should keep 
it by him for a few days longer, on the chance of 
having more still to tell me. 

‘‘We are indebted to her for these results,”’ 
the lawyer had said. ‘* But for her resolution, 
and her influence over Miserrimus Dexter, we 
should never have discovered what the dust heap 
was hiding from us—we should never have seen 
so much as a glimmering of the truth. She has 
the first claim to the fullest information. Let 
her have it.” 


‘The letter had been accordingly kept:back for 
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three days. That interval being at an end, it 
was hurriedly resumed and concluded in terms 
which indescribably alarmed me. 

‘‘The chemist is advancing rapidly with his 

art of the work” (Benjamin wrote), ‘‘and I 
eve succeeded in putting together a separate 
portion of the torn writing which makes sense. 
Comparison of what he has accomplished with 
what I have accomplished has led to startling 
conclusions. Unless Mr. Playmore and I are 
entirely wrong (and God grant we may be so! ), 
there is a serious necessity for your keeping the 
reconstruction of the letter strictly secret from 
every body about you. The disclosures suggest- 
ed by what has come to light are so heart-rend- 
ing and so dreadful that I can not bring myself 
to write about them until 1 am absolutely obliged 
to do so. Please forgive me for disturbing you 
with this news. We are bound, sooner or later, 
to consult with you in the matter, and we think 
it right to prepare your mind for what may be 
to come.” 

To this there was added a postscript in Mr. 
Playmore’s handwriting : 

** Pray observe strictly the caution which Mr. 
Benjamin impresses on you. And bear this in 
mind, as a warning from me. If we succeed in 
reconstructing the entire letter, the last person 
living who ought (in my opinion) to be allowed 
to see it is—your husband.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 

MARCH. 
Sunday, 14.—Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
Sunday, %1.—Shnday before Easter. 
Thursday, 2%.—Anununciation B, V. M. 
Friday, 26. —Good-Friday. 
Saturday, 27.—Easter-Even. 
Sunday, %8.—Easter-Day. 

APRIL. 
Sunday, 4.—First Sunday after Easter. 
Sunday,  .1.—Second Sunday after Easter.’ 
Sunday, 158.—Third Sanday after Easter. 
Sunday, %.—St. Mark, the Evangelist ; Fourth Sun- 


day after Easter. 


SomME excitement was created recently in Lon- 
don by the announcement that the Rev. W. H. 
FREEMANTLE, chaplain to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, would preach in the ** City Temple,”’ of 
which the Rev. Dr. PARKER, the well-known Non- 
conformist preacher and author, is pastor. At 
the appointed time Mr. FREEMANTLE appeared, 
but only to apologize for not preaching. He 
hafl received notice from the Bishop of London 
that what he proposed to do was illeyal, and 
would subject him to prosecution. He had ac- 
cepted Dr. PARKER’s invitation, he said, in the 
belief that one of the greatest religious needs of 
our time is that of more union and sympathy 
between the Protestant Christians of England, 
and that common acts of worship would, if mul- 
tiplied, be a great help toward that union. On 
this occasion Dean STANLEY had been also ex- 
pected to be present, but for some reason fuiled 
to appear. Several Church of England clergy- 
men, however, occupied seats with Mr. FRBE- 
MANTLE near the pulpit. At the mention of the 
Bishop ef London’s interference loud hisses were 
heard from all parts of the assembly, but were 

uickly suppressed. Dr. PARKER followed Mr. 

REEMANTLE, and stated that, anticipating no 
objection to this union service, he had sent an 
invitation to the Bishop of London. His ex- 

ression of confidence that the difficulties then 
interposed would be soon arranged elicited a 
general Hear, hear!”’ from the audience. 


The death is announced of the Rev. Luxe H. 
WISEMAN, ex-president of the British Wesleyan 
Conference. On Sunday, January 31, he was at- 
tacked with pain and faintness when about to 
preach at Islington, London. On the Wednes- 
day following, February 3, he was seized with 
spasms of the heart, and died on the evening of 
that day. He had been since 1568 one of the 
General Secretaries of the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society. In 1872 he visited the United States 
as delegate to the Methodist Episcopal General 
Conference. He was greatly esteemed as an 
able preacher, writer, and administrator. 


The controversy over the election of Dr. Ds 
Kovew as the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Illinois promises to be protracted. We have al- 
ready noticed the fact that leading Low-Church- 
men of the diocese had issued a protest against 
the confirmation of the oy: elect, on the 
ground of irregularities in the balloting. The 
protest was addressed to the Standing Commit- 
tees of the other dioceses. A reply to the pro- 
test has appeared from the Standing Committee 
of the diocese of Illinois, which affirms the regu- 
larity of the election, and is fortified by the 
opinion of the Chancellor, 8. Connine Jupp. 


The Rev. J. Howaxrp Smita, D.D., of 8t. 
John’s Parish, Knoxville, Tennessee, has with- 
drawn from the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and has entered the Reformed Episcopal com- 
munion. He will take charge of the Reformed 
Episcopal congregation in Newark, New Jersey. 


It appears to be fur from easy in Europe to 
get some men buried. The latest case we have 
noticed occurred in Cowley, near Oxford, En- 
giand. The Rev. J. Couey, the vicar, refused to 
bury a man named MERRITT, on the ground that 
he had led a scandalous life. The sons and broth- 
er cop ge deceased called on the vicar to request 
him to allow another clergyman to officiate, but 
he refuged to see them. ‘To escape importunity 
Mr. CoLey locked himself up in the church, 
where, as might have been expected, a noisy 
mob collected. Finally, being ordered by the 
bishop either to bury the man or to find some 
one else to do it, he relented. He, however, 
refused to permit the body to be brought into 
the church. The funeral took place eleven days 
after MekRITT’s death. Mr. Co_ey having 
ed the church doors, the crowd—numbering 
1000 persons—entered a side door, broke open 
the main door, and then admitted the remains 
within, where the burial service was read by the 
Rey. Mr. GREEN. The sexton refused to fill the 


grave, which work was done by laborers. After 
the burial the crowd quietly dispersed. 


The report for 1874 of the Moravian Elders’ 
Conference, which is usually held at Berthels- 
dorf, Saxony, reveals the breadth of the opera- 
tions of this small but energetic body of Chris- 
tians. Germany, Switzerland, Great Britain, 
America, Greenland, Labrador, the West Indies, 
Central America, South Africa, Australia, and 
the region of the Himalaya Mountains all passed 
under review. Four new churches were built 
during the year in the northern district of the 
American province. The congregation at Lich- 
tenau, Greenland, celebrated their hundredth 
anniversary last July, as did also a congregation 
in Antigua. These little facts prove the long 


| devogion of the “ Brethren’? to the work of 


misdions. Their first, that to the negroes of the 
island of St. Thomas, dates from 1732. There 
ure under their jurisdiction three provinces, the 
German, British, and American. he American 
proviuee is subdivided into two districts. 


The Pope has raised the dioceses of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Milwaukee, and Santa Fé to the 
dignity of archdioceses, and their bishops to the 
rank of archbishops. The bishops thus pro- 
moted are WILLIAMS (Boston), Woop ( Philade’ 
yhia), (Milwaukee), and Lamy (Santa F ). 
he last-named diocese comprises the whol of 
New Mexico, and has a Catholic population of 
90,000 Mexicans, 8000 Indians, and 1000 Ameri- 
cans. The Rev. THomMas GALBERRY has been 
appointed Bishop of the vacant Roman Catholic 
diocese of Hartford, the Rev. James A. HEALY 
Bishop of the diocese of Portland, and the Rev. 
F. H. KrauTBaverk Bishop of the diocese of 

Green Bay. 


The Emperor of Russia has given permission 
to the London Society for Promoting the Spread 
of Christianity among the Jews to re-open its 
work in the empire. Since the outbreak of the 
Crimean War this society has been excluded 
from Russia. 

The effort to establish a ‘better understanding 
between the Northern and Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Churches has been somewhat checked 
of late. Litigation for the possession of church 

roperty in Tennessee and the excitement grow- 
ug out of the political difficulties in Louisiana 
have created a feeling of distrust on both sides. 
Bishop Peck, of the Northern Church, has, how- 
ever, recently visited Richmond, Virginia, and 
has been very cordially received by the repre- 
sentatives of Southern Methodism in that city. 


JosEru Nee Sima, the Japanese youth who 
found friends in this country, and after receiv- 
ing his education at Amherst and Andover, re- 
turned home last fall as a missionary of the 
American Board, bas been heard from since his 
arrival in Japan. His story of adventure is list- 
ened to with great interest, and he is now preach- 
ing with every promise of success. 


The Queen Dowager of Bavaria, who has re- 
cently become a Roman Catholic, has ordered 
the construction of a Catholic church in Munich 
at her own expense. The estimated cost is 
340,000 marks, 


Closely following upon the adjournment of the 
German Imperial Parliament, January 30, the 
Prussian Dict assembled. The governmeut an- 
nounced in the Diet its purpose to bring forward 
another ecclesiastical bill as a supplement to its 
preceding measures. The points of the new bill 
are the following: 


“ist. In every Catholic parish there shall be an 
elected parish council and an elected h delegation 
for the care and management of the ecclesiastical 
property of the parish. 2d. All male, adult, self-sup- 
porting residents in the parish who fulfill the lawful 
conditions of membership of a Catholic parish are the 
qualified electors of both the parish council and the 
parish delegation. 8d. Where either a parish council 
or a parish delegation obstinately neglect their lawful 
obligations, or deal with matters withdrawn by the law 
from their jurisdiction, they can be dissolved by the 
Oberprisident. 4th. Where the bishop of the diocese 
refuses to carry out a decision wf a parish council or 
delegation, such bishop shall receive a warning of 
thirty days from the state authorities, and in case of 
continued refusal the state authorities shall enforce 
the decision of the _ council or delegation ac- 
—— to the lawful provisions. 5th. The parish 
council of four to twelve members decides, subject al- 
ways to the laws of the state, upon the use and dis- 
posal of the parish church property, with the co-opera- 
tion, in certain fixed cases, of the parish delegation of 
not more than forty members. 6th. The parish church 
property is by this pepeees law declared to include 
and comprehend all churches and other edifices of 
worship or — to worship, all funds and other 

roperty destined for the support of the clergy and 
nferior ministers of the Church, all funds and other 
property destined for educational and charitable pur- 
poses connected with the Catholic commuuion.” 


Six Italian Jesuits have been deported from 
Pernambuco, Brazil, by order of the govern- 
ment. They were charged with abetting the in- 
subordination of the bishops of Olinda and Para, 
with encouraging the resistance still made to 
the imperial order to raise the episcopal inter- 
dict, and also with inciting sedition. he gov- 
ernment has acted in these cases on the general 
law authorizing the expulsion of dangerous or 
suspicious aliens, 


The proposed Liberation Soclety for British 
India was formally organized at Calcutta dur- 
ing the last week of December. The name was, 
however, changed, and it will be known here- 
after as the “ Indian Disestablishment Society.”’ 
A constitution was adopted, and also an address 
to the Christians of India. Branches will be 
formed throughout the empire. 


The ultramontanes intend to bring forward 
Bishop MarTIN, of Paderborn, now in confine- 
ment at Wesel, as a candidate for a vacant seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies. The Archbishop 
of Cologne and the Bishop of Mayence have 
both declined proposals offered them of estab- 
lishing a modus visendi with the state. A very 
remarkable fact is the election of Dr. Becker, a 
Red Republican of '48, as Chief Magistrate of the 
Catholic city of Cologne. Dr. Becker is now a 
moderate conservative in politica, though still a 
Protestant in religion. 


The Rev. A. N. SomervVILLe, of the Free Church 
of Scotland, is holding daily religious meetings 
in Calcutta. A meeting of Christian ladics has 


also been established in that city, which will be 
held once a month. Mr. W. L. H. Forses, son 
of the Hon. Ropert Ferses, has been appointed 
as lay evangelist by the Anglo-Indian Christian 
Union, and has commenced his labors at Saba- 
runpoor. He will devote himself to the English- 


speaking pupulation. 


Archbishop Mannine’s reply to Mr. GLap- 
sTONE has been republished in this country. 
The first chapter contains his old argument, 
claiming, “ first, that the decrees of the Vatican 
Council have changed nothing in respect to the 
civil obedience of Catholics; and second, that 
their civil obedience is neither more no® less di- 
vided than that of other men.’’ Ia his second 
chapter he presents his view ef the relations of 
the civil and spiritual powers. In the third, 
fourth, and fifth chapters he aims to show that 
in the conflict between the Church and state, the 
state has always been the aggressor. The arch- 
bishop is more astute than conclusive in his 
reasoning. He means all the time to assert the 
supremacy of the Church over the state, and 
when the disguises are stripped from his lan- 
guage his intention is apparent. 

Mr. GLADSTONE .8 published a rejoinder to 
Archbishop MANNiNG, under the title of Vati- 
canism. As would naturally be expected, he re- 
peats the facts contained in his first pamphiet, 
and shows that the Catholics obtained their full 
civil liberties in England on the faith of Bishop 
DoyLe’s declaration that the allegiance of Brit- 
ish Catholics to their sovereign was ‘‘ complete 
and full and perfect and undivided.”’ It is im- 
to make Bishop Doyug and Archbislop 

{ANNING agree. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A sap picture was recently given in the London 
Globe of the condition of Russian working-men, par- 
ticularly of those in St. Petersburg. Indeed, the con- 
dition of the workman in that great city is so bad that 
it can hardly be worse. Many of them come from vil- 
lages handreds of miles distant. Few of those who 
are inarried bring their wives with them. The Russian 
workman has no conception of home. A certain num- 
ber club together, and choose one to hire a room and 
furnish them with food. The arrangements are of the 
rudest kind. Wooden benches and shelves erected 
around the room serve as beds. Every man sleeps in 
his day clothing, so bedding is unnecessary. The room 
has a stove, but no ventilation, and the filthy floor and 
dirty clothing make the air unendurable to any except- 
ing the workmen themselves, In fact, they herd to- 
gether almost like cattle. Every man drinks his “* vod- 
sky” and beer, and intoxication is universal whenever 
there is a holiday. These holidays in Rusela are very 
frequent, and are a great hinderance to industry. On 
an average One occursevery fortnight, and no Russian 
will work on a calendar holiday, though he is not par- 
ticular about Sunday. Drinking is the only amusement 
the poor Russian workman possesses, Without home, 
without education, without rational recreations, their 
only idea of enjoyment is the dram-shop, 


A design for a memorial vase has been selected by 
the Bryant Testimonial Committe for presentation 
to the venerable poet and journalist, William Cullen 
Bryant. The vase is to be of oxidized silver, twenty- 
five inches in height. The form is simple, and it is 
covered entirely with studies from nature—the apple 
branch, the eglantine, amaranth, primrose, and ivy 
blend harmoniously with various other symbolical 
representations. The whole is designed to present 
in an emblematic way the leading characteristics of 
Mr. Bryant's mind and life. 

Ferry-boat passengers are beginning to have a va- 
riety—fog instead of ice—aud sometimes are favored 
with both together, 

A most entertaining and elegant volume is the 
Straits of Malacca, Indo-China, and China, by Mr. J. 
Thomson, an English author of note, who is also an 
artist and a photographer. This book is the fruit of 
ten years’ travels and residence in Eastern countries, 
concerning which but little definite and reliable iufor- 
mation has been published. There are many graphic 
descriptions of the people and the gountries Mr. Thom- 
son visited, and some strange adventures are related. 
The fllustrations form a very attractive feature of the 
volume. Mr. Thomson took his camera with him, and 
seems to have made it a point to secure a picture of 
every noteworthy object. 


The announcement is not yet made, but we are ex- 
pecting it every day, and it will be pretty hard for 
folks, becanse, as a compensation for an extra cold 
winter, we shall doubtless have an extra warm sum- 
mer—we mean the annual announcement about the 
“scarcity of ice.” Last winter there wasn’t much 
made—it was too warm—and what was made was poor 
—“ snow ice,” they called it—and of course the compa- 
nies asked a high price for it, so that not every body 
copid afford to drink ice-water. This year, of course, it 
has been too cold to cut the ice. Would it not be cruel 
to expect men to handle ice with the mercury below 
freezing? And is it not plain that ice is uncommonly 
cold when it is frozen with the thermometer at zero? 
Consequently there is no hope of having an abundant 
supply of ice which has been gathered in this section 
of country. In previous years we have sometimes been 
able to draw on the resources of New England; but 
alas! the latest intelligence indicates that the ice crop 
in that part of the country has been almost ruined. A 
“card” to “consumers of ice” recently appeared in a 
very reliable Massachusetts journal, announcing “ with 
deep regret that there will be no change in the prices 
the ensuing summer, as the grasshoppers have appear- 
ed in all the ice-fielda of New England, and have bur- 
rowed 80 deep that one-half or five-eighths of the crop 
will be lost.” This settles the whole question. Let 
no one fondly anticipate that the midsummer heats of 
1875 will be mitigated by cheap ice. 


How @elightful is the contrast to us poor denizens 
of this cold zone! The Panama Star and Heraid, in 
describing the present climate on the isthmus, says 
that the bignonia-trees are in fall flower in the woods, 
the bumming-birds are bringing forth their young in 
their tiny nesta, the yellow-breasted fly-catchers are 
eating the fruit of the jasmine, and varieties of fresh 
fruits are in the market. 


Instinct or reason? A French journal relates the fol- 
lowing “ true and carious” dog story. During the late 
severe weather, toward midnight a drunken man was 


seen attempting to pass through the Rue de Ronfe. | 
He was followed by a dog, which kept close at his | 
master’s heels, The drunken man stopped, and the dog | 


began to bite at his legs. “ Let me alone, will you ?” 
cried the drunkard; “ I'm going on after a reat;” but 
the dog continued to tug at his trowsers. “ There, 
there!” cried the man at length, “I'm going on.” 
He started, and the dog trotted at his heela. After a 
few yards the drunkard again stopped, and a similar 
scene occurred, the dog growling and snapping unti! 
his master began to go forward. The witness of this 
singular incident went a mile out of his way to see 
this intelligent dog take his master home, and saw him 
wag his tail with evident gatisfaction as the drunkard 
reeled over his threshold. 


The Court Journal states that Adelberth Naundorff, 
who claims to be the chief of the Bourbon family, has 
just sent a mark of gratitude to Jules Favre, his advo- 
cate in the suit he recently brought before the Paris 
courts. It consists of a silver wreath of laurel, to 
which are attached a ribbon of the same metal anda 
flear-de-lis in gold. The ribbon bears the following 
inscription: “To our excellent friend and noble ad- 
vocate, Jales Favre. La Haye, 1874. Adelberth de 
Bourbon.” On each side of the wreath the dates 1851 
1874 are engraved, recalling the suits brought forward 
by the pretender at these two periods. The gift was 
presented to Jules Favre on a cushion of blue velvet, 
the whole being inclosed in a rose-wood case. 


Particulars of the death by freezing of three little 
boys have come from Exeter, NeW York. The little 
fellows were al] under eleven years of age, the youn- 
gest being only eight. Their parents were thriftiess 
people, and these children sold baskets made by their 
older brothers and sisters, and thus the whole family 
was supported. . One morning when the thermometer 
was twenty-five degrees below zero these little boys 
were driven out to sell baskets. In vain they begged 
to wait until it was warmer. They never returned 
alive.. They were found’ next morning frozen stiff, 
with*their baskets tied around their bodies. 


During the year 1874 there were 187 vessels of differ- 
ent classes launched on the Clyde, 


The Mikado of Japan witnessed the transit of Venus . 


from his own grounds through instruments erected 
aud superintended by Lieutenant Day;odf the United 
States navy. 


A case of considerable interest has occurred in Scot- 
land, where a land-owner has been held responsible, 
and actually fined, for housing a farm servant in his 
employ in a dwelling unfit to be used. At Perth a 
farm servant sued his employer for damages for/breach 
of contract in not providing him with a habitable 
house. From the evidence it appeared that the house 
in question was in a most lamentable condition. It 
had an old thatch roof, through which the rain and 
snow descended to such an extent that the floor of 
the house was flooded fp winter-time, to the extreme 
discomfort of the tenant and his family. No proper 
repairs were made, and the man left his work, in 
which course he was justified, and a compensation of 
£7 awarded him, in addition to £3 of costa. It is. be- 
lieved that this case will have a wholesome effect upon 
the lodgings of farm eervants in Scotland, 


In 1789 New York Harbor was completely covered 
with ice, and the Revolutionary troops passed safely 
between New York and Staten Island on the tempo- 
rary bridge. 


For several years a palace for the Khedive has been 
in process of erection on the banks of the Nile, in the 
plain of Ghizeh, and in a few months it will probably 
be completed. It will occupy about the same space 
as the Louvre and the Tuileries, with a magnificent 
park and gardens around it. Its peculiarity consists 
of the interior being entirely fitted with silk. There 
are to besilk columns, silk panela, and arcades in moiré, 
and ail this magnificence has been planned and exe- 
cuted in Paris, while the silk has been woven at the 
choicest looms of Lyons and £t. Etienne. To carry 
out this truly Eastern idea, M. Fleuriot, to whom the 
work was intrusted, had to build special workshops of 
enormous size, 


A mysterious. painting is on exhibition in Boston, 
pufchased from an Italian, who has mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Many Boston artists are confident that the 
painting js a genuine Raphael. As Raphael's produc- 
tions are wel] known, it seems improbable—though, 
of course, possible—that one of them could be brought 
to this country without some public knowledge of the 
fact. Nevertheless foreign pictures have sometimes 
come to this country in a very mysterious manner. 


In Nevada camels are used for traneporting salt 
acroas the alkali deserta, and they are admirably suit- 
ed to this purpose. But it appears that the camels 
frighter’ mules and horses, eo that the latter can not 
be made to go near them. Consequently it was pro- 
posed to make a law probibiting the use of camels and 
dromedaries upon the highways; but this produced 
20 much opposition among those engaged in the salt 
business that the bill was modified; and now camels 
roaming at large upon the highways of Nevada sub- 
ject their owners to fine and iniprisonment. 


Report says that the King of Siam has invited the 
English astronomers to Bangkok t» witness the tetal 
eclipse of the sun, which occurs in April. 


Among the communications which we have received 
in regard to the series of articles on “ The Higher Life 
of Animals,” now being published in this paper, is the 
following from a gentleman of Michigan: 


“In reading, with much interest, the articles in@our 
Weekly on ‘The Higher Life of Animals,’ a remarkable 
in#tanee of the reasoning power» of the horse which 
came under my own observation some years ago is re- 
called, and I am persuaded to send it to you. In the 
town of Waterloo, Indiana, a Mr. Long kept a livery- 
stable, and among his stock was a fine bay team, su- 
perior roadsters, high-mettied and handsome, and pos- 
sessing a quick intelligence quite remarkable. I have 
often driven them, and became much attached to them. 
In the winter of 1871 one of the horses (Pete) waa taken 
violently ill with lang fever, and for a timé his life was 
despaired of. The stable men had been up with him 
for several nights, and finally believed the danger past 
and the horse much better, and so he seemed, avhen 
they went to bed for the night. Toward morning the 
hostler heard a knocking at the door of his room, and 
npon getting up and opening the door he found the 
horse Forkey, Peter's mate, standing there with his 
halter broken and poming at the door. The man pro- 
cured « lantern, and the horse led the way back to the 
double stall occupied by the team, and stood over his 

rostrate mate, who, it appeared, had been taken worse 
n the night and was saffering much pain. He was 
alone and down, and his well mate broke loose and 
went after help and procured it. The horse recovered, 
and the team to-day, 1 presume, is owned by the same 
party, to whom I would refer you for the authenticity 
of this incident.” 
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THE. RETURN HOME. 
{See Illustration on Double Page.) 


‘You won't be hard on her, father? 
It is Jeannie, our eldest born— 
Jeannie, the little girl-baby 
God gave us one Christmas morn. 
She has given us many a heart-ache; 
And, oh! ‘twas a bitter day 
When we hunted all over for Jeannie, 
And found she had runaway. 


You cursed her that morning, father ; 
And bitterly then you swore 

That the home that she left behind her 
Should never receive her more ; 

But I know that you couldn't have meant it, 
And you won't remember it when, 

Sick and broken and hungry, 
Our Jeannie comes home again. 


You won't be hard on her, father ? 
It was years and years ago, 
And I think you have fretted for Jeannie 
More than even you know. 
She is looking so pale and sickly, 
And see how thin she is dressed ; 
Look at the poor little baby 
That is lying on Jeannie’s breast. 


You are forehanded, father, 
And these are our flesh and blood, 

And yet they are cold and hungry, 
Starving, perhaps, for food. 

You know we pray of a Sunday, — 
And every day that we live, 

To be for our, sins forgiven 
Even as we forgive. 

Seth was a shiftless fellow, 
But he wasn’t bad, you know; 

And Jeannie was young and reckless— 
And then she loved him so! 

Our girl had a good many chantes 
To marry a likelier man, 

But after a thing is done, you see, 
We should do the best we can. 


He is only poor and shiftless, 
Or he wouldn’t come back again. 
Perhaps if he had a chance, father, 
To take his place among men— 
If we could do something for him, 
Give him a lift, you know, 
Get him somehow to work again— 
Perhaps he might make it go. 


We'll take them back to the homestead— 
It has been such a lonely place: 

Just think how the dear old kitchen 
Will weicome Jeannie’s face! 

Jeannie will help get supper— 
You know I am getting old— 

And you shall sit in your arm-chair, 
With Jeannie’s baby to hold. 


— 


A DIVIDED ALLEGIANCE. 
(See Ijustration on Page 212.) 


Tue election of an ultramontane Senator from 
New York will necessarily awaken new interest 
in the question which Mr. GLapstone has sug- 
gested, and to which Dr. Mannino has recently 
replied, Can a believer in the Pope's infallibility 
be a good citizen in a free state? The strong 
assertions of Dr. MANNING or the casuistical ret- 
icence of Dr. Newman have failed altogether to 
shake the belief of most intelligent persons that 
one who owes implicit allegiance to the Pope 
can not at the same time perform his duty to his 
country unaffected by the influence of a foreign 
master. In vain are we told by a MANNING that 


_ ™the Pope is too amiable a person to interfere in 


matters that do not belong to him, or by a New- 
MAN that conscience must still be the final guide. 
The fatal theory of an absolute rule stil: hangs 
over us, and we are reluctantly informed that 
the Roman priest is endowed with a temporal 
and spiritual power from which there is no ap- 
peal. Against such an authority what Roman 
Catholic will venture to rebel? But the ques- 
tion in reality is one of fact. Are ultramontane 
Roman Catholics any where good citizens of any 
modern state? Not certainly in Italy,’ where 
they are invoking a foreign invasion and plot- 
ting the ruin of their country; nor in Germany, 
where the Catholic unions have already stirred 
up a dangerous excitement in all parts of the 
empire, and where they even strove to divide 
Germans when the Frehch were about to cross 
the Rhine; not in France, where the Pope has 
interfered to promote despotism ; nor in Spain, 
where the priests have never ceased to excite 
horrible insurrections; nor in Ireland, Mexico, 
Brazil, and the South American republics; nor 
in our own, where Senator Kernan and his al- 
lies have never failed to encourage rebellion and 
threaten the unity of the nation, and to vote in 
solid masses for infamous politicians whose only 
merit was that they were friendly to the ultra- 
montane plans. With us they had answered the 
question by their unpatriotic conduct long before 
it passed Mr. GLapstone’s lips, and we had dis- 
covered by a fatal experience that no political 
‘leader could be honest or trustworthy who obey- 
ed the Vatican rather.than his country. 

A divided allegiance is all that Senator Krr- 
NAN can give to his American home, and the 
State of New York will be represented at Wash- 
ington for the next six years by one who is op- 
posed at heart to all the principles that lie at the 
base of free institutions. The Democracy have 
resolutely allied themselves with the ultramon- 
tanes, and we must expect in future no trace of 
tenderness for any honest or loyal American feel- 
ing, or for any of those instincts that led on the 
nation to universal freedom. Mr. KERNAN may 
well be taken as the representative of that class 
of men who can alone satisfy the controlling sec- 
tion of the Democratic party. He is the enemy 
of unsectarian education, we are told by the Fee- 


ntan's Journal, and could never consent to send 
his own children to the public schools ; nor is it 
easy to see how, as a devoted Romanist, he could 
possibly approve a system of instruction which 
an infallible Pope has condemned. A liberal 
and independent Roman Catholic might perhaps 
venture to disobey his foreign master; an ultra- 
mogtane is bound by the strict rules of the Sylla- 
bus. It is safe to infer, therefore, that our new 
Senator, though he may tolerate for a time the 
American mode of instruction, will destroy it 
whenever he and his party have the power. 
This is the usual policy of his Church, and one 
that has served to make it ever the more danger- 
ous to civil society, because it is never to be 
trusted. No one can foresee when the Pope will 
think-it an opportune moment to withdraw the 
slight degree of free-will he accords to his peo- 
ple, and may drive our whole Irish Catholie pop- 
ulatien into rebellion against freedom, or lead 
them on to the destruction of our whole system 
of education. 

The Kernans, Ketrys, and other men of 
that class who now hold the State and city of 
New York in subjection, who have succeeded 
the Tweeps and Sweenys of five years ago, 
with apparently even more absolute power, are 
the appropriate agents in the crusade against 
knowledge which was begun anew by the Vatican 
Council of 1870. ‘The aim of the Roman Church 
is to check that wide flow of in‘elligence which 
has covered the world with nseful inventions, 
and filled modern races with literary progress. 
It would seize upon every schvol and college, and 
forbid them from teaching any thing that it does 
not approve. It would chain science, as it once 
imprisoned GALILEO, would suppress letters, and 
persecute a Mi_ton or a Dante. It would en- 
force every where the intense ignorance which 
has always prevailed in the corrupt atmosphere 
of papal Rome, and create systems of education 
from which the highest results of modern prog- 
yess should be wholly excluded. In our coun- 
try, where knowledge has always been the chief 
source of freedom, the papal and ultramontane 
policy must prove in future singularly danger- 
ous. The most imperative and absolute require- 
ment of our political system is general education. 
For this it clamors in every section, and this is 
the only remedy for the corruptions and the dis- 
orders of the North and the South. Yet it is 
against this natural demand of a growing people 
that the ultramontane faction sets itself must 
resolutely. Already it has poured out upon our 
shores the millions of uneducated human beings 
it has fostered in Europe in ignorance and driven 
from the school-house, and once more, in the New 
World, it would prohibit them from accepting that 
free opportunity of instruction which is offered by 
the common school, While all European races as 
well as our own are thirsting for new draughts of 
that knowledge which in the last three hundred 
years has already raised them from barbarism, 
the Vatican Council would seize upon the sacred 
spring and hide it from the people. Knowledge 
is what it chiefly fears. An absolute Pope has 
already commanded every devout Roman Catho- 
lic to oppose the spread of any education but his 
own. He can teach nothing but what the Pope 
sanctions ; he must learn only what the Pope al- 
lows; and we shall no doubt be soon summoned 
to defend at the polls against Mr. Kernan and 
his allies that magnificent system of public in- 
struction which by the direction of the Pope they 
would overthrow. Soon or late the conflict must 
come, and the dull stupor with which the friends 
of knowledge have suffered New York to fall 
into the hands of its determined foes will be 
shaken by a fatal shock. 

But possibly the strongest proof that our ultra- 
montane population are not good citizens is the 
fact that they have insisted on the election of Mr. 
KERNAN to the Senate upon the plain ground of 
his religious tenets. It was because he was a 
Roman Catholic that Tammany Hall urged his 
election as Governor in 1872, and it is as a Ko- 
man Catholic that he has been pressed as a can- 
didate for the United States Senate. The De- 
mocracy did not dare to disobey the commands 
of their ultramontane supporters; the papal fac- 
tion among us have shown their power, and are 
no longer satisfied with moderate success. Fifty 
thousand Irish Catholic voters in New York city, 
the blind adherents of a foreign priest, and as 
many more in the rural districts, have carried 
the State over to the Democracy, stopped the 
progress of reform, placed in office nearly the 
same men who three years ago robbed the pub- 
lic treasury at Albany and New York, threaten 
the interests of education, and would be satisfied 
with no one but Mr. Kernan in the Senate. 
They could scarcely have chosen a better repre- 
sentative. What ultramontanism means in Amer- 
ican politics may be seen in the political career 
of the new Senator. He has been the steady sup- 
porter of slavery and aristocracy. He opposed al- 
most every measure for suppressing the rebeilion. 
When the people of the North were rising in 1861, 
Mr. Kernan said *‘ he disapproved and condemn- 
ed the war spirit at the North.” After Sumter 
he yielded for a moment to the popular impulse. 
In 1862, in the period of deep depression and 
disaster, he was in Congress laboring to stop 
the war and save slavery. Like Seymour, he 
could not endure the thought of ‘‘ freeing four 
millions of slaves.” He led the Irish voters of 
the State in their incessant attacks upon Liv- 
coLn and Grant, and helped to prolong the re- 
bellion by the aid of his ultramontane followers. 
He was loud at every peace meeting in denun- 
ciation and threats. When“the rebellion was 
over, modesty might have taught him to remain 
in a close obscurity. He forced himself into the 
public attention. From 1865 he is once more 


seen laboring to shield slavery from complete 
destruction, and to rebuild anew an aristocracy 
at the South, guiding his ultramontane followers 
jnto dangerous courses, threatening the public 
peace, exciting the strife of races and of creeds. 


No better example of an alien and unpatriotic 
leader could be found than Mr. Kernan; none 
whose whole career has been more clearly mark- 
ed by the silent influence of his Roman guides, 
An enemy of popular education, of human equal- 
ity, of pure republicanism, the defender of slavery 
and of aristocrac y, he is the plainest proof that 
no ultramontane, however reputable his private 
character, can be safely intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of American affairs. He may as- 
sume the garb of freedom, but must ever wear 
In-secret the chains of Rome. 

This is what our Roman Catholic population 
will probably discover as they become educated 
in American ideas, and we trust they will them- 
selves at last admit that their first allegiance is 
due to that government which has given them a 
shelter from the sorrows and the tyranny of the 
Old World. ‘To the Irish Catholics especially 
the examples set by their KeLtys and Kernans 
should be peculiarly odious. Republicanism has 
built for them a peaceful home. No class of 
men have profited so largely from the labors of 
WASHINGTON, JEFFERSON, ADAMS, LINCOLN, 
Grant. From poverty the republic has raised 
them to wealth, from slavery to independence. 
Heretofore, under the guidance of Ke_tys, Ker- 
NANS, CONNOLLYsS, and Sweenys, they have la- 
bored for its destruction; let them with shame 
and remorse in future endeavor to repair the 
wrong they have done to freedom. Bu: still 
more odious and dangerous to our German , 9p- 
ulation must be the daring ascendency of the ul- 
tramontanes; they have aided in placing in office 
the worst enemies of Germany, and may well 
look back upon their own conduct with no small 
regret. How, indeed, it is possible for Germans 
to vote for ultramontanes or the instruments 
of the papal faction it is almost impossible to 
conceive. What*madness is it in the children 
of Germany to aid the faction among us which 
is now threatening their native land with desola- 
tion, and shaking Europe with the terrors of a 
religious war! Do Germans think that the ul- 
tramontane in America is at all different from 
the ultramontane of Italy or France? Do they 
not know that the Kettys and Kernans whom 
they have placed in power for some poor local 
prejudice are the men who in 1870 would have 
rejoiced had the French armies swept on to the 
gates of Berlin, and who in 1875 are again 
plotting the ruin of German independence ? 
‘There can be no doubt that the triumph of ul- 
tramontanism means the ruin of freedom every 
where: the fate of knowledge and of progress 
hangs suspended upon our future elections: if 
we are ruled by men whose politics is guided by 
the Vatican, and whose allegiance is held by an 
infallible Pope, Europe and America must sink 
back into slavery, and the republic perish. 

EvuGrenge LAWRENCE. 


A LAND OF SNOW. 


A party of gentlemen lounging over their 
wine at Delmonico’s, and pondering how they 
should kill the intervening hours between din- 
ner and the late or early period assigned for 
sleep, found sleighing indispensable—a precious 
because extremely rare sprinkling of snow upon 
the Avenue must be enjoyed. The only question 
was, how best to enjoy it. 

** How would it do,” said young Browne, “to 
go for the country material—three feet of the 
solid, you know—no grinding over dirt and stones, 
or slushing through mud and mire—just a regu- 
lar old-fashioned sweep through a cloudy land- 
scape, the trees and tops of the hedges dressed al] 
in white for us, and a nice little glint of rose-color 
in the evening sky? Eh? how about that, boys?” 

** And stop at a comfortable inn,” said Smythe, 
‘with gables and sloping roof, the out-houses 
painted a glowing red, wherein our panting steeds 
could rest and partake of home-raised oats, while 
we, perchance, within the hospitable portal, might 
trip the ‘ light fantastic’ with some beautiful child 
of nature, innocent of rouge or pearl powder, 
where a felicitous sentence might bring forth the 
rara avis of averitable blush? Eh? what do you 
say to that?” 

But Robinson dallied with his glass, now held 
it to the light, then put it down .untasted, or 
sipped a little from its brim. 

** Not any for me,”’ he said at last. 
through all that, and exhausted it.” 

Browne and Smythe looked at each other sig- 
nificantly. 

‘Would it be indiscreet to ask when and 
where ?” 

**I will tell you the story, gentlemen,” said 
Robinson, ‘* because it has a moral.” 

** Hear! hear!” they cried, and tapped upon 
the table with gentle irony. 

‘*It was a land of snow,” began Robinson, 
** where the houses were scattered far and wide, 
and many an acre loomed between, with scarce- 
ly a landmark to guide the weary pilgrim on his 
way. ‘Tre trees were mostly of pine and fir, 
their scraggyv branches half hidden in avalanches 
of snow. The whole landscape was waste and 
sterile and unutterably sad. How and when and 
where I found myself on that wild night, wrapped 
in robes of fur and buffalo skims, a pair of noble 
grays bearing me over this artificial surface of 
the earth, it matters not, or has aught to do with 
my story. 

‘* At last I reached this veritable inn of which 
you spoke, with gables and peaks, dormer-win- 
dows and quaint turrets, and wide oaken doors 
through which I passed with great thankfulness, 
and a sense of infinite rest and ease. 

‘** After a substantial supper I went out to the 
stables to see how my travel-spent beasts were 
faring, and found that there had been some new 
arrivals. A rude and almost gigantic sled upon 
heavy oaken runners barred my passage, and ‘on 
all sides. I found a variety of home-made vehi- 


cles, of all sizes and shapes, filled with blankets 


** I've been 


of white and scarlet wool, homespun coverlets, 
and sheep-skins. 

‘An old French hostler busied himself in dex. 
trously untying the leather thongs that consti- 
tuted most of the harness. 

** There fell upon my ear a faint twanging in 
the distance, suggestive of a stringed instrumeut. 

*** Dancing ?’ I exclaimed to tlie hitler 

But he replied ; 
dance.’ 

“* Within there?’ I pursued, pointing to the 
house. 

** * Without doubt,’ he answered, and I basten- 
ed in the direction of this phantom music. Mak- 
ing my way through a dimly lighted corridor, 
with many a subtle turn and tortuous declivity 
and height, guided alone by the now distinct 
scraping of a violin, I at length found myself in 
a spacious low-ceiled apartment immediately un- 
der the peaked roof, of the whole lengil and 
breadth of the hostelry. A quantity of candles 
in tin sconces cast a flickering light upon the 
scene, and moving hither and thither in the 
mazes of a singular country-dance were about a 
score of rustics, of a class of humanity altogeth- 


‘in truth} it is the 


‘er strange and new to me—a race of ‘litans, 


strong of limb, with muscles of iron and sinews 
of steel, a bovine cast of feature, mild and ru- 
minating, with eyes wide apart, straight noses, 
expanded nostrils, and lips curved like those of 
a Grecian statue. 

**] watched them for a time move slowly and 
with a rude dignity through an intricate dance, 
which left one couple almost hidden in the dark- 
ness of afarcorner. Suddenly this couple came 
swiftly down to the centre of the group, and 
stood almost directly before me. 

**It is with these we have to do, gentlemen. 
One of them—the lady, if I may call her thus— 
was the most beautiful creature | ever saw. So 
young she seemed to me, I involuntarily smiled 
upon her as 1 would upon a child. She wore a 
simple bodice over a blue petticoat. Her arms 
and neck were covered by a chemise puffed and 
starched, and white as the snow it was bleached 
upon, Her hair, only bound by a chain and sil- 
ver arrow, fell far velow’her waist. Its color 
was hard to define, but seemed, in the smoky 
glare of the candles, a yellowish creamy white. 

Her feet, beneath htr petticoat, 


Like little mice, one n and out. 


‘ And oh, she xteen in such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Was half so fine a sight.’ 


** Yes, gentlemen, she was a theme for poesy. 
I watche@ her with mute but expressive admira- 
tion, so that when her eyes met mine I fancied 
there grew a gentle recognition in them. She 
looked up to her ‘Titanic partner, and smilingly 
drew his attention to me. I can not describe 
to you the benevolent patronage of his manner 
when, as if taking pity upon my loneliness, and 
apparently pleased with my evident appreciation 
of the lovely being that seemed in some way to 
belong to him, he brought her to my side, and 
with noble hospitality left her, as he said, to be- 
guile the time of the stranger. Good fellow that 
he was, I hope this kindly trust betrayed did 
not impair his simple faith in humanity. 

*** Her name is Lulu,’ he said, ‘and mine 
Jean.’ 

** And while I cast about for something to say 
to this little maiden in the patois of her coun- 
try, she began herself, in a voice sweet, low, aud 
sonorous : 

“**It is, then, your sleigh in the stable below ? 
How beautiful it is! It is shaped like a wild- 
goose, and so light I can lift it, even I! And 
the skins they frightened me, they were so like 
pretty crouching animals; one of them had eyes, 
in truth, and mocked me as I peeped into the 
sleigh. And the horses they are like deer, so 
small are their heads and so slim their legs. 
Jean laughed at them. He said they were good 
for naught but to take in one’s arms and pat like 
a kitten.’ 

*** There your Jean is wrong,’ I said, quick- 
ly, not overpleased at this simple irony. ‘ They 
are good to get over these dreary wastes of yours, 
and I wish you could just once enjoy a ride be- 
hind them, and know what swiftness means.’ 

***T wish I could,’ she suid, ‘ under the pret- 
ty skins, and all the lovely silver bells jingling.’ 

*** Why can't we?’ I pleaded, eoaxingly press- 
ing the little ungloved fingers in my own. ‘We 
could get back again before our ‘friends would 
find out we were gone, and then you could tell 
Jean how wrong he was.’ 

‘** An arch smile moved her beautiful lips and 
brightened the depths of her soft black eves ; 
her foot tapped upon the sanded floor, and her 
white hand fluttered in mine, It was the sweet- 
est moment of uncertainty with which I had ever 
aught to do. ‘ 

***Come, Lula,’ I whispered. ‘You don’t 
know how happy it would make me.’ 

*** And I too,’ shasaid, looking up in my fuce 
with innocent candor. ‘I also would be happy.’ 

**It was probably the first temptation offered 
to this,child of nature. She yielded to it with 
guileless enthusiasm. 

‘*Shortly after we were bounding over the snow 
with the speed of the wind. My gallant grays, 
rested and refreshed, and seemingly conscious 
of the lovely burdén they bore, so swiftly flew 
along that at times we were lifted from the sur- 
face of the earth and drawn in mid-air, while I 
tugged at the reins and endeavored to restrain 
their ardor. 

‘“* Lula’s eyes shone like lambent stars; her 
hair floated out on the night wind. 

*** Are you happy, Lulu?’ I said. 

*** But ves,’ she replied, quickly. ‘ And von?’ 

*** Ah, Lulu,’ began, a hundred delights plead - 


. ing for utterance; but in that supreme moment 


of joy I was checked by a group of fir-trees that 
rose before me, immediately barring our further 
progress, They were strangely unfamiliar. Afar 
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in the distance I saw the shadowy outline of a 
forest. I reined im the panting animals. My 
heart grew cold within me. An icy dread par- 
alyzed for a moment even thought and feeling. 
I had mistaken the way. We were lost! And 
to be lost this Canadian waste was simply 
death in a slow, torturing, terrible form. 

‘*To carn back and traverse the way that it 
seemed we had come was my first effort. 

‘** Yes, we will return,’ said Lula, beginning 
already to tremble with a vague fear. ‘Jean 
will become anxious.’ 

‘* Alas for poor Jean! he was at that moment 
scouring the white desert in search of us, the prey 
of a bitter fear. 

‘* I watched every object that lifted itself above 
the surface of the snow, but could recognize none, 
and became painfully aware that perhaps every 
stride of the horses took us further from the 
hostelry. 

**To add to my terror, the vapor in the atmos- 
phere melted into snow, and soon we were blind- 
ed by drifts that blew across our path and drove 
the now wearied horses back upon their haunches. 

** Lulu had long ago divined the situation, and 
said no word of reproach, sorrow, or fright, but 
sat, dear child, quite still, while the white torrent 
fell upon her beautiful hair and stiffened the bor- 
der of her hood. So white and rigid she looked, 
she might have been carved from the snow about 
us. 
‘* The only word that fell from her sweet lips 
was the one that also tugged at my heart, filling 
it with the bitterness of a vain remorse. ‘Jean!’ 
murmured the poor child; and two big tears fell 
from her eyes and froze upon the hard stiff hairs 
of the buffalo skin. 

**T do not know what mad words of regret and 
sorrow I poured out at her feet, but I remember 
still the womanly eagerness with which she took 


- all blame upon herself, and strove to infuse hope 


into my fainting heart. 

‘**The air grew sharp and chill; the light of the 
moon was dimmed by the storm; and the wind, 
gathering fierceness and strength, beat louder and 
louder in the fir-trees, and writhed and shrieked 
in their skeleton branches. ‘The snow came down 
as I never saw it come down before; and there 
in the drifts and the freezing air, alone and lost, 
were Lulu and I and my splendid grays. 

‘The wind grew stronger, the drifts grew deep- 
er, and at last tloundered down the poor horses ; 
and while I urged with panting breath and gen- 
tle cut of the whip, every thing was growing dim 
about me; my hands were numb; a sharp band 
of agony cut into my'very brain. I heard, ag in 
a dream, the voice of Lulu, who, delicatgfand 
beautiful as she was, could stand this tortufe bet- 
ter than 1, for she was born and reared in this 
wide snow desert. 

‘* The last thing I remember was drawing out 
my pistol, and, like one crazed with a last hope, 
firing it into the air. 

‘*'Then, losing all power of will, I sank back 
into the sleigh, now filled with snow, and heard, 
fainter and fainter, the gentle voice of Lulu— 
felt, like an enraptured ghost, the soft caress of 
her hands, and her breath on my frozen cheek. 

‘* It would have been then a merciful death to 
die, could I have known that Lulu would have 
at last been safe on the good heart of Jean; but 
my last sweet dream of consciousness was poi- 
soned by the thought of the bitter and lonely 
death I had brought to this dear child. 

‘** Of course, gentlemen, I did not die, or I 
should not have been here to tell you this tale 
with a moral. When I awoke to consciousness 
I found myself in a huge bed, almost smothered 
in coverlets of eider-down, and a faint idea that I 
was being manipulated into some plastic material 
by an iron hand led me to open my eyes and find 
bending over me the noble face of Jean. ‘Calm 
thyself, friend,’ he said, in answer to my broken 
entreaties; ‘Lulu is strong and well, and brewing 
for thee some soup to put strength into thy poor 
body. When, thanks tothe great God, we heard 
thy firing, and at last found you, Lulu was able 
to speak and move, but thou wert as one frozen. 
And one of thy grays is dead in the stable yon- 
der: the other, I fear me, will not see the dawn 
of day. ‘Thou shouldst not have ventured thus 
with those puny steeds—it was unwise!’ That 
was aif of reproaches I received from this noble 
gentleman. I leave you toimagine my remorse, 
gratitude, and the subsequent vows I made when, 
through the kindness of Jean, I was restored to 
civilization.” 

‘* But,” said Browne, ‘‘we needn't go to the 
wilds of Canada to find three feet of snow!” 

‘*T thought you spoke of a child of nature ?” 
said Robinson. 

‘* Well?” interrogated Smythe. 

‘‘There is not the article you described with- 
in the limits of the United States.” 


—- 


THE ICE BLOCKADE. 


On page 220 we give some interesting sketches 
of scenes and incidents of the recent severe ex- 

rience of arctic weather. Old inhabitants of 
New York, whose memory goes back almost to 
the beginning of the present century, say that no 
such weather has been known in this latitude for 
over forty years. ‘The Hudson was firmly bridged 
with ice opposite New York for several hours, and 
great numbers of people crossed the wide river 
on foot, while the East River between New York 
and Brooklyn was similarly bridged over several 
days in succession. The movement of the tides 
of course prevented the blockade from being con- 
tinuous, and the bridges lasted only a couple of 
hours at a time in an unbroken mass. As soon 
as the tide turned, the ice would commence break- 
ing up, a process assisted by the powerful ferry- 
boats and steam-tugs; but while it remained firm 
there was no more danger in crossing than on a 
quiet skating-pond. The only chance of danger 
was in remaining on the ice until it began to 


break up and separate into floating rafts. Many 
persons were heedless and rash enough, in the 
excitement of the moment, to court this peril. 
Some of them were able to reach the shore in a 
dry condition by jumping from piece to piece, 
others took an involuntary cold plunge by miss- 
ing their foot-hold on a tilting fragment of the 
bridge, and others still were rescued by tug- 
bouts, as shown in our illustration. Happily no 
lives were lost, though some very narrow escapes 
were recorded in tha daily papers. 

The effects of tie intense cold were felt all 
along the coast fi m Maine to Florida. Long 
Island Sound was for several days closed to nav- 
igation, and the New York and Fall River boats 
made several outside trips. ‘The fishing fleet 
suffered severely. Many of the vessels were 
caught in the ice a long distance out; in some 
instances the crews, their fuel and food giving 
out, were obliged to make their way ashore on 
foot over the frozen sea; and several melancholy 
wrecks occurred, attended by loss of life. Among 
the remarkable incidents of the winter was the 
hard experience of the keeper of the Duxbury 
(Massachusetts) Pier Light. During the recent 
cold snap the United States steamer a//atin, in 
getting out of Plymouth Harbor, discovered a 
signal of distress flying at the light-house, and 
bore down upon it. The captain found it sur- 
rounded by huge masses of ice, but succeeded 
in getting within talking distance, when he was 
informed that no communication with any one 
had been had by the keeper and his wife since 
December last, and that the wood was all gone, 
and only a pint of water a day had been used for 
the previous ten days. After two hours’ hard 
work, wood and water were furnished, and the 
Gallatin steamed away. Bat for the fortunate 
discovery of the signal of distress, there might 
have been a painful tragedy to record. 


— — 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In some remarks on the auroras of February 
4, 1871, and 1872, Mr. Torry states that it ap- 
pears from the observations made at the tele- 
graph bureau at Brest that magnetic and tele- 
graphic disturbances preceded, accompanied, 
and followed the apparition, which was a visible, 
but, in fact, only secondary part of the phienom- 
ena. The aurora borealis is in reality a magnet- 
ic storm, as defined by HumMBOLDT, and it is only 
by the study of the changes expgrienced by ter- 
restrial magnetism during thie Apparitions that 
we shall come upon the true w4iuse of the phe- 
nomenon; moreover, inasmuch as the magnetic 
disturbances are always recognizable long before 
the appearauce of the aurora, we can easily pre- 
dict the latter. The disturbances of terrestrial 
magnetism have probably a cosmical cause, and 
it is impossible to study them properly. except 
throughout the whole world simultaneously. 

Much interest has been excited in scientific 
circles in England by the offer on the part of 
the King of Siam to the Royal Astronomical 
Society to receive as his guests any persons who 
may visit Siam to observe the total eclipse of 
the sun in April next, he also agreeing to supply 
entertainment during their stay, and to give 
transportation to any desired station and all 


necessary accommodations at that pvint. ? 


According to Nature, some bones of the great 
auk have lately been found in the Funk Islands, 
off the coast of Newfoundlayd, and carried to 
“London. Unfortunately, however, they are not 
in a very good state of preservation. It was 
from this locality that two mummied auks were 
obtained some years ago, complete 
skeletons. One of these is in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, and the 
other, we believe, was sent to the British Muse- 
um in London. 


Professor C. 8. LYMAN writes to the New York 
Tribune to say that he observed the planet Venus 
on the 8th of December, a few hours before its 
transit began, and found that from the time when 
it was 1° 50 distant from the sun’s centre, up to 
the time of its passage across its disk, it was ap- 
parently surrounded by a ring of light, which 
appearance was due to the refraction of the sun’s 
light passing through the planet’s atmosphere 
on its way to the earth. This phenomenon was 
first observed by Professor Lyman in 1866, and 
will again occur in 1882, being repeated, in fact, 
as often as the planet approaches within the lim- 
iting distance above mentioned. When further 
from the sun than this limit, the circle of light 
becomes a segment only, whose size diminishes 
as the planet recedes from the sun. 


The SIEMENS pyrometer has been subject toa 
careful investigation by a committee of the Brit- 
ish Association in order to decide whether or no 
the resistance is altered after exposure to high 
temperatures. Four instruments were exam- 
ined, three of which were found to be consjder- 
ably altered after having been exposed to a high 
temperature ; the fourth gave results which are 
considered sufficient for industrial application, 
if not for strictly scientific observations, 


The chess problem proposed by Navck to the 
distinguished mathematician Gauss, viz., to de- 
termine the number of ways in which eight 
queens can be placed on a chess-board so that 
no one can take or be taken by any other, has 
been completely solved by GUNTHER, whose s0- 
lution has been somewhat improved by Mr. J. 
H. L. GLAISHER. According to these gentle- 
men, for a chess-board of sixteen squares and 
four queens there are two solutions of the prob- 
lem, in a board oPtwenty-four squares, ten solu- 
tions, and in a board of sixty-four squares, with 
eight queens, ninety-two solutions. Of these 
ninety-two solutions one is perfectly symmet- 
rical, and is given by Mr. GLAIsHER in full. 


Mr. Jonn H. REDFIELD publishes in the Bul- 
letin of the Torrey Botanical Club a paper upon 
the distribution of the ferns of North America, 
and arranges the species in six geographical di- 
visions. The first of these he calls the Cosmopol- 
itan, which embraces two species ( /eris aquilina 
and Asplenium trichomanes), distributed over the 

lobe in both temperate and tropical regions. 
‘he first (2. aquilina) lives in sandy barrens, and 


is fourld every where from Lapland in the North, 
to New Zealand and Tasmania in the South, in 
America reaching from Labrador to Alaska and 
the Isthmus of Panama. 

Species of the second or Boreal division occu- 
py the northern part of the United States, ex- 
tending through Canada and british America, 
some of them to Labrador, Greenland, and Alas- 
ka, and represented also in the northern sec- 
tions of the Old World. Of these there are 
twenty-seven species. 

In this group we find an illustration of what 
has been noted by Professor Gray in regard to 
flowering plants, namely, a much closer relation 
between the species of Western America aud 
Eastern Asia than between those of Eastern 
America and Western Europe. Thus the As- 
plenium septentrionale is widely distributed in the 
mountains and colder portions of Europe and 
Asia, but is only known in this country in the 
Rocky Mountains, as far south as latitude 32°. 

Peliea gracilis, an American form, occurs in 
the Old World only in the Himalaya Mountains. 

The Appalachian division is the third. The 
species occupy the mountainous and hilly re- 
gions east of the Mississippi, often to the coast, 
and northward to Canada, in some few instances 
occurring also in the Old World... The number 
under this head amounts to about thirty-eight. 

Fourth, the Fueifie division, which contains 
species extending to the western borders of the 
continent, from Alaska to California, in a few 
cases a also in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion. re we have seventeen species. 

Fifth, the Vew Merzican division. Of this some 
of the species occur in Mexico, and even in 
South America; a few also in California. There 
are twenty-seven species enumerated under this 
head. 

The sixth, or Tropical, division includes twenty- 
two species inhabiting the borders of the Gulf of 
Mexico, most of them extending to the West In- 
dies and tropical America. Of these, one, Tricho- 
manes petersii, is quite logal, hgving been found 
only in Alabama and Florita,/ 

Of 125 species enumerated, sixty-nine, or about 
fifty-five per cent., are found in the New World 
only, and of these sixty-nine about fifty-three, 
or over forty-two per cent. of the whole, are re- 
stricted to the limits above assigned. There re- 
main seventy-two species which we share with 
other portions of the world. Of these, forty are 
found in common with Europe, four of them not 
being found elsewhere, 

We have thirty species in common with the 
Himalayas of Northern India, of which two afe 
not found elsewhere. With Northern or Eastern 
Asia we have thirty species-in common, and, tak- 
ing the whole extent of Northern and Eastern 
Asia, we have forty-six species in common out of 
the seventy-two, showing a very decided prepon- 
derance in Asiatic forms, as already referred to. 

> 


General Comstock has just published in the 


“annual report of the Chief of Engineers for 1874 


his report of the survey of the Northern and 
North western lakes in continuation of his labors 
of preceding years. This is illustrated by sev- 
eral maps, showing the present condition of the 
lake survey, and the recent progress toward the 
completion of this great labor. 


At the recent Maritime Conference in London 
the resolutions adopted by the meeting em- 
braced the following subjects. It was resolved 
that there should be but one form of meteoro- 
logical register for naval and merchant services, 
and that so far as possible a uniformity in meth- 
ods and hours should be observed. Currents 
and magnetic variations were recommended for 
observation. The upper and lower clouds are 
to be recorded in separate columns. The pre- 
cise pattern of instruments was not specified*the 
only requirement being that those used should 
satisfy certain tests, and that they should be 
carefully compared with standard instruments. 
It is considered that the general influence of the 
Conference was decidedly in favor of united ac- 
tion on the part of the merchant service and the 
navies of the world. Particular stress was not 
laid upon the conducting of special investiga- 
tions by sea-captains, as such can be most eco- 
nomically performed at the central meteorolog- 
ical stations and by government naval vessels. 


From the report of the British Association 
committee on luminous meteors we learn that 
Mr. Gree has calculated the orbits of those com- 
ets of early and recent times whose orbits are 
believed to pass near that of the earth. Many 
important and well-known comets are found to 
have meteoric showers as their representatives, 
the coincidences being numerous enough to ren- 
der desirable the further cultivation of cometary 
astronomy. 


Mrs. Mary TREAT communicates to the New 
York Tribune of February 1 some original ob- 
servations upon the bladderwort ( Utricularia) 
and its function as a carnivorous species, as is 
the case with Sarracenia, Drosera, etc. Biladder- 
wort grows abundantly in shallow ponds and 
swamps throughout the Northern United States, 
and is characterized by the possession of numer- 
ous little bladders scattered among the leaves, 
which were supposed to be used in some way 
for floating the plant, especially during the 
flowering season. 

Mrs, Treat, however, had her attention call- 
ed in the first place to the fact that the bladder- 
bearing stems really sank lowest into the water, 
and the subsequent detection of minute micro- 
scopical animals in the interior induced her to 
examine the subject in reference to a possible 
animal diet. She has finally satisfied herself 
that the true function of these bladders is to en- 
trap the various forms of animals, some of them 
larve, probably of dipterous insects and others, 
entomostraca, such as Daphnia, Cyclops, and Cy- 

ris; and that, once inside of the bladders, the 
atter constitute so many little stomachs for 
their convenient digestion. , 


The Statistical Bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment has published a list of the merchant ves- 
sels of the United States, with the official num- 
bers and signal letters awarded them—a volume 
of nearly 600 pages. This contains, first, a list 
of the merchant vessels, alphabetically arranged ; 
second, a list of the unrigged merchant vessels, 
alphabetically arranged; third, a list of sea-go- 
ing vessels, with signal letters arranged in their 
reguiar order; fourth, a supplemental list of 
vessels, Officially numbered, up to June 3, 1874; 
fifth, a list of vessels in the revenue service; 


sixth, a list of vessels belonging to the United 
Statés navy in 1874; seventh, a complete list of 
the vessels of the United States navy from 1797 
to 18%, together with the lists and numbers of 
the line, staff, and other officers, beth active and 
retired. 

This report is the sixth full statement of the 
kind, required by an act of Congress of 1866, and 
contains a new and very important feature in 
the list of sea-going vessels, with the signal let- 
ters assigned them, by reference to which ship- 
mnasters can readily ascertain the name, tonnage, 
and home port of any vessel exhibiting her sig- 
nals at sea. 


The United States Hydrographic Office has 
published a work upon the northwest and west 
coast of Spain, and the coast of Portugal from 
Estaca to “_ Trafalgar, compiled by Lieuten- 
ant GEORGE Torrsn, U.S.N., and forming a 
volume of about 300 pages. 


In an investigation into the mathematical 
theory of the workings of Guplex telegraphy, 
the author, Mr. SCHWENDLER, electrical engi- 
neer of the Indian government, gives a short 
sketch of the history Of duplex telegraphy, in 
which he states that, as early as 1549, Messrs. 
Siemens and Hayskg, of Berlin, took out a pat- 
ent in England for the simultaneous transmis- 
sion of a plurality of messages. In 1854, Dr, 
GinTL, of Vienna, effected the practical solu- 
tion of the same problem by employing an 
electro-chemical method, and, in the summer 
after, a differential method was independently 
arrived at by Sremens and Haske, of Berlin, 
and by FriscHen. In Sweden EDLUND em- 
ployed a differential method, which he had in- 
vented in 1848. The theory of ZANTEDEScHI— 
namely, that of distinguishing electric currents 
passing simultaneously from opposite direc- 
tions through the same conductor, without in 
any way interfering with each other, and on 
which that physicist has claimed the honor of 
having first suggested the idea of duplex teleg- 
raphy—is characterized by SCHWENDLER as be- 
ing in direct opposition to the electrical laws 
which were already known in 1829. None of 
the above methods had any extended applica- 
tion ; they appear to have been attempted doubt- 
ingly, and were generally rejected as impracti- 
cable. -Only recently, after a torpid existence 
of almost twenty years, has duplex telegraphy 
secured the amount of public interest it rightl 
deserves ; and to Mr. Stearns, of New Yor 
city, is due the credit of having appreciated 
its valine, and by means of his own Inventions 
proved its thorough practicability. Tlie inven-* 
tion of the duplex method*ranks second in im- 
portance only to STErNHEIL’S discovery in 1837 
of the feasibility of employing the earth to com- 
plete the electric cireuit, Instead of a return 
wire. Of the causes that have thus delayed the 
introduction of so important a system, perhaps 
the npost striking was the fact that the inven- 
tion was twenty years ago in advance of the age; 
and again that the telegraphic profession, young 
as it is, is far more conservative than is good for 
the advance of telegraphy. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue Lerrexr H.—There is something profoundly 
lamentable in the conversation of a cockney. An ex- 
change paper gives the following as the direction of 
an English father to hia son: “ ’Arry, ‘op hup and go 
down to Mr. ‘Arris’s, and hask ‘im hif ’e ‘as a bit of 
hash or hoak to make a ‘ammer’andie.” We can re- 
member something about as good, and quite true. An 
English actor was playing Pierre to William Tell. 
Pierre has the following speech: * Horrible! most 
horrible! To save his own and Alberts life, Tell 
has consented to shoot an apple off his own son's 
head.” Tes about his h’s thus: “ 
rible! moaforrible! To save la hown and Halbert'’s 
life, Tell ‘a consented to shoot han happle hoff ‘is 
hown son's 'ead.” 


What horn produces the most discordant music 7— 
The drinking horn. 


Dr. Jasper Main, who lived in the reign of James IL. 
of England, was celebrated as a scholar andawit. He 
displayed through life a strong propensity for innocent 
raillery and practical jokes. Just before he expired he 
told his servant, who was sad!, addicted to intemper- 
ance, that he had left him something that would make 
him drink. The servant, as soon as his master was 
dead, in patiently opened the legacy, expecting, of 
coursg> fo find a heap of treasure; but, alas! his dis- 
appointment was great on fluding nothing but a red 
herring ! 

“It'# a melancholy thing when those you depend on 
turn againet you,” as the gentleman said when the 
baker &sked him to pay his bill 


An old bachelor says, of all the solemn hours he ever 
saw, that occupied in going home one dark night from 
the Widow Bean's, after being told by her daughter 
Sally that he “‘nvoedn’t come again,” was the mest 
solemn. 

A brow-beating lawyer, in cross-examining a wit- 
ness, asked him, among other questions, where he was 
on a particular day ; to which he replied, “ In company 
with two friends.” “ Friends!” exclaimed the lawyer; 
“two thieves, I suppose you mean.” “They may be 
so,” replied the witness, * for they are both lawyers.” 


While recently engaged in splitting wood, Jones 
struck a falee blow, causing the stick to fly up. It 
etruck bim on the jaw, and knocked out a front tooth. 
“ Ab,” said Bill, meeting him soon after, * you've had 
a dental operation performed, I see.” ** Yes,” replied 
the sufferer, “ axc-idental.” 

A little girl wanted to say that she had a fan, but 
had forgotten what it was called; so she deacribed it 
as “a thing to brush the warm all off of you with.” 

** Jennie,” said a venerable Cameronian to his daugh- 
ter, who was asking his consent to accompany her ur- 
gent and favored suitor to the altar—‘ Jennie, it’s a 
very solemn thing to get married.” “I know it, fa- 
ther,” replied the sensible damsel; “ but it’s a great 
deal solemuner not to.” | 


A romantic yong says that a woman’s heart is 
like the moon—it changes continually, but always has 
a man in it. 


— 


An observing man who was traveling on a train no- 
ticed a gentleman and lady seated in close juxtaposi- 
tion, and, judging from their conduct, imagined that 
they were exceedingly intimate. In front of the com- 
fortable pair sat two Germans. Presently the train 

aseed through a dark bridge. Amidst the rattling of 
the bridge could be heard a noise that sounded for all 
the world like a concussion of lips. As the train 
emerged into daylight, one of the Germans slowly 
drew his spectacles down over his nose and exelaimed : 
“ Vell, I tink dish ish a bad bridge. I hears him crack 
one, twa, three, four times.” The lady drew down leg 
veil, and for the trip looked mute and qaiet, 
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SLEIGHING AND SKATING ON STATEN ISLAND SOUND, OPPOSITE ELIZABETHPORT. 
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from the church-yard with threats 


Maren 13, 1875. ] 


AN ULTRAMONTANE MASSACRE. 


TueReE can be no better proof of 
the extreme folly and ignorance of 
the ultramontanes, even if we forget 
their political crimes, than the strange 
scenes of cruelty and brutality which ° 
they are producing in all parts of the 
world. In Canada they excite dead- 
ly riots, and drive funer%® processions 


blows; or in Switzerland assail 
with sticks and stones a baptismal 
procession, and would almost mas- 
sacre the heretical infant at the font; 
in New York threaten the lives of 
school-teachers; in Spain suppress 
Protestant churches; or in Acapul- 
co murder with singular atrocity the 
chief members of a Protestant con- 
gregation at the command of their 
priest. The Jesuits have a theory 
that *‘invincible ignorance” is an ex- 
cuse for any crime, It is quite easy 
to see that the scholars who proceed 
from their seminaries have never ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge to ob- 
serve the common duties of civilized 
life. ‘They are left by their teachers 
in **invincible ignorance” as to the 
chief elements of morality, or even 
decency. In the Swiss case an ul- 
tramontane vicar refused to baptize the child of 
a gentleman, a Liberal Catholic, who was a mem- 
ber of his church. ‘The civil authorities were in- 
duced to interfere, provided the parents with an 
escort, and a Liberal Catholic clergyman to per- 
form the ceremony. ‘The party proceeded with 
the infant to the church. But here they were 
assailed by an ultramontane mob of women and 
boys, who had closed the church doors against 
them, and drove them away with showers of 
stones. Several persons were injured, and the 
lives of the party in evident danger. “The gov- 
ernment, however, now interfered more effect- 
ively, expelled the ultramontane priest from the 
parish, and opened the charch to the Liberal 
Catholics. In another instance in Switzerland 
the ultramontane priest refused to permit a Lib- 
eral Catholic to be buried in his church-yard, 
and excited a riotous interference with the fu- 
neral procession. ‘The priest was afterward pun- 
ished. A similar instance recently occurred in 
Ohio. A Mrs. M——-—, whose husband had de 
serted her for ten years, and was supposed to be 
dead, had married a second time by a civil mar- 
riage. She was a devout Roman Catholic, but 
when she was dving the priest refused her abso- 
lution unless she would consent to separate from 
her husband and declare her clnld illegitimate. 
She refused indignantly, and died unabsolved, yet 
expressing the wish that she should be buried in 
the family ground in the cemetery of the church 
she had attended. ‘The brothers and sisters pre- 


pared her funeral, but the Lrish priest declared 
that he would resist by force an attempt to pro- 
ceed with the rite, and expelled the dead from 
At the tomb one 


its last coveted resting-place. 
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TOWN AND CASTLE OF ACAPULCO, MEXICO—SCENE OF THE RECENT MASSACRE. 


might suppose all human passion must be stilled, 
in the grave-yard all may well sleep peacefully 
together. ‘The ultramontanes alone war upon 
the d&ad, and would cast out the ashes of those 
they hate from the sacred ground. 

‘The ultramontane massacre of a Protestant 
congregation in Acapulco, Mexico, as related in 
the San Francisco papers, revives the memories 
of the persecutions of the Vaudois or the slaugh- 

of the Spanish reformers. Acapulco is a 
prosperous city on the Pacific coast, a favorite 
port for passing steamers, Here a small Prot- 
estant congregation had grown up, embracing 
about fifty members, among whom was the chief 
of the city police, and also a Mr. Draz, a culti- 
vated and popular citizen. ‘Their pastor was a 
Mr. Hutcurnson, who was detained in his house 
by sickness the night of the massacre, and thus 
escaped. The existence of a Protestant church 
in their midst has, it seems, excited intense hos- 
tility among the Roman Catholics, and their zeal 
was fired by the exhortations of their ultramon- 
tane priest, who never ‘ceased to urge his people 
to suppress the heretical assembly. He threat- 
ened to call in the Indians from the mountains 
to carry out his design. ‘lhe authorities warned 
him to desist from his dangerous course. He 
persisted. At length one night, January 26, 
while the Protestants were worshiping in their 
little chapel, the mob, armed with knives and 
pistols, assembled at the door. Among them, 
as the priest had suggested, were many Indians. 
A young Indian, armed with a knife hidden un- 
der his cloak, was the first to enter. He walked 
up the aisle, amidst the faithful worshipers, cry- 
ing out, ** Death to the Protestants,” and struck 
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Mr. Diaz with his knife, hacking and wound- 
ing him severely. His companions followed 
him in great numbers. <A horrible spectacle 
followed. Several of the congregation were 
killed, ten were wounded. One of them, an 
American, who went out to address the mob 
outside, was shot at once. His wife, a Mexican 
woman, seizing a pistol, shot down the Indian 
who began the attack; he has since died. Sev- 
eral of the Protestants were armed, and defended 
themselves bravely. ‘The Catholics, being great- 
ly superior in numbers, cut and slashed them 
with their machetes, and would evidently have 
left none alive had not the garrison of the city 
now arrived and put an end to the massacre. 
‘They arrested fifty of the rioters, and it is prob- 
able that the priest and his followers‘will not es- 
cape the punishment they merit. It remains yet 
to be seen whether the ultramontane prelates of 
America and Europe will venture to condemn 
this cura’s murderous zeal; nor is it easy to dis- 
cover how he is less worthy of canonization than 
a Loyrova or a Torgeuemapa. He was, in fact, 
only executing the mandate of an infallible pa- 
pacy, imitating the example of an INNocENT or 
a Pius. Yet. it is to this extreme form of Ro- 
manism, which leads necessarily to outrages on 
the dead, to insults to the living, to riot and 
murder, that we are asked to intrust the educa- 
tion of our children, and even the conduct of our 
political affairs; we are invited to abandon our 
common schools, and encourage the brutal igno- 
rante which is the real cause of the violence and 
crime of the ultramontanes. 

That the ultramontanes have abandoned none 
of those immoral and odious principles which they 
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have taught in all past ages may be 
seen from the most recent works that 
~ have come from the pontifical press. 
The Jesuits, Gury and Liperatore, 
who have received the approval of 
Pius LX. (1872), teach a code of mor- 
als that authorizes murder and incites 
to every crime. An oath, they tell 
us, is not binding unless there was 
an intent to swear; a Jesuit may, 
for the purposes of his religion, pro- 
fess to be a Protestant, and even per- 
form the part of a Protestant priest ; 
a man May set poison or a snare for 
his enemy, and if he perishes, may 
yet be free from crime; a servant may 
rob his master, provided he thinks he 
is not sufficiently paid; a priest may 
procure a death-bed donation contra- 
ry to law, and the Pope will sustain 


his victim; a parent may abandon 
his children and send them to a found- 
ling asylum; a ruler or prince may 
be assassinated—assassination is al- 
lowed as a remedy against usurpation 
or any holding of an Official station 
that seems a usurpation in the Jesuit 
code; and finally, Liseratore tells 
us, the stgte is subject to the Sover- 
eign Pontiff, and must obey him as 
the *‘ visible monarch of God's realm 
on earth.” The bull Urnam Sanctam, upon which 
Dr. Mannine founds his chief argument, plain- 
ly defines the complete subjection of all tempo- 
ral powers to the Pope. 

,these political principles are maintained in all 
the Jesuitical writings from the days of Pascat 
to our own. ‘They are sanctioned by the au- 
thority of Prus LX. Nor can’ it be wondered 
that Prince Bismarck should expel so danger- 
ous a community from’ the German Empire, or 
that the assassin KuLLMANN should so nearly have 
effected his aim, that the Jesuits are feared and 
banished from so many lands, and. have won so 
dangerous an influence over the corrupt politi- 
cians. of our own, or that they have at last as- 
sumed a perfect control over the Papat Church. 
The Pope is only their feeble spokesman; through 
him they have won an undivided empire’ over the 
bishops and priests of the Roman faith. The 
teachings of Gury and LIBERATORE must con- 
trol the whole future policy of the papal body. 
‘There is now no room for dissent, and all intel- 
ligent Roman Catholics must admit with shame, 
and even horror, that counsels born of Italian 
and Spanish ignorance and vice rule in the 
Church of Fénelon, and threaten the. peace of 
human society. Long before Mr. GLApstone 
had suggested the question of a divided alle- 
giance we had discovered in the New World 
to what dangers, what final ruin to freedom, 
the witramontane policy must lead» We lived 
among its extreme corruptions, and saw all its 
terrors. Its natural fruits are massacres like 
that at Acapulco, riots in Canada, disorders in 
Germany, fear, discord, and public robbery in 
New York. Here, however, we have a reme- 
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dy. We can amend our political evils at the 
polls. There is always hope for a republican 
government in the good sense Of the majority. 
We need only to unite to dive from power ev- 
ery trace of ultramontanism, with all it» vicious 
principles, all its corrupt supporters. Ignorance 
is the chief stay of this foreign element among 
us; its only complete remedy a rigid compulsory 
system of public education. In every school of 
the Sacred Heart, Jesuit seminary, or ultramon- 
tane college the massacre of Acapulco will be 
told with exultation, and the principles of Gury 
and LIBeRaToRE be impressed upon the young; 
in every American free school humanity is taught 
and civilization defended. 
EvGexe LAWRENCE. 


GERMAN STOVES. 


Ir is a proverb in Germany that in Russia 
you only see the cold, whereas in Germany you 
feel it. In palaces, it is true, the system of 
warming by Russian fines is much adopted, so 
that an equal temperature prevails in the halls, 
galleries, and staircases; but such arrangements 
can not be carried out in ** home life.” Fuel is 
immensely expensive in Gerinansy and is becom- 
ing moré so with every vear. Formerly, in good 
houses, nothing but wood was burned, but for 
this the old-fashioned Berliner Kachelofen was 
necessary, and the hardest beech-wood indispen- 
sable. ‘This kind of stove résembles a huge mon- 
ument, and is built (of a great thickness) of a 
sort of concrete, composed of clay and gypsum, 
the outsides glazed with white porcelain ; the in- 
terior is so contrived that the heat passes slowly 
threugh endless circumvolutory yalves, by de- 
grees warming the whole mass. The interior of 
the stove, preparatory to heating, is well piled 
up with wood, a strong dranght is created, and 
when the logs are reduced to ashes, a handle is 
turned in the wall of the stove, a little door is 
drawn over the grating at its mouth, and the 
draught being thus cut off, the heated air re- 
fhains imprisoned in the Ofen, which will keep 
warm for many hours, and to the remotest cor- 
ner of the room an equalized heat will result. 
The drawback to this arrangement lies in the 
fact that if the escape-valves be closed too soon, 

ithe fumes of charcoal will pass into the room, 
and in a sleeping apartment the danger of as- 
phyxiation is great. During very cold weath- 
er such casualties are by no means uncommon, 
especially among the lower orders, who, unwill- 
ing to waste any of the heat, are sometimes 
tempted to close the escape-valves too soon, and 
retiring to rest early, reap the consequences of 
their fatal economy. But the cast-iron stove 
frequently replaces in modern houses our solid 
old friend the Berliner Ofen. These cast-iron 
stoves are unhealthy, hideous, and unpleasant, 
while their ** ineffectual fires” alternately scorch 
and choke you. They produce a furnace - like 
heat, affecting taste, smell, and sight, the un- 
pleasant consequences of which are but very 
slightly counteracted by the vessel of water which 
you are advised to keep constantly boiling on tlfe 
ottest part of the iron. When the water boils, 
the steam which passes into.the room slightly re- 
lieves one from the distressing sensations pro- 
duced by the dry heat; but the moment the fire 
goes out, the iron becomes cold, and the temper- 
ature at once sinks to as many degrees below as 
it was half an hour ago above zero. Wood can 
not be burned in these stoves, as it would flare 
away too quickly, without, as in the case of the 
Berliner Ofen, \eaving any genial warmth be- 
hind; so coal or peat, or a mixture of both, is 
employed, producing results disastrous to clean- 
liness. ‘The thick brown smoke puffs out into 
the room, and the muslin curtains look grimy as 
soon as put up. Some of my old-fashioned 
friends used to declare that the expense of wash- 
ing counterbalanced the cheapest kind of fuel, 
and they stuck to their concrete stoves with con- 
servative affection. In some modern houses the 
Berlin stove will have an opening like an English 
fire-place, but this is confessedly a luxury, a con- 
cession to the eve, for the real business is done 
by the useful concrete at the buck. Itis almost 
superfluous to observe how much work is saved 
to servants by this institution of stoves. No 
bright grates, no polished steel fenders and fire- 
‘irons and ormuln; no black-lead mysteries, no 
~stone and emery paper and chamois 
er. The wood is shoved in and piled up, a 
ight is set to it, the flames go roaring upward, 
the handle is presently turned, and the room 
will keep warm for the next eight or ten hours. 
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EAFNESS AND CATARRH,.—A Lad 

who bad stffered for years from Deafness anc 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 

MRS. M. CLARA LEGGET’ Jersey City, N. N.S. 


For MOTH-PATCHES, FRECKLES 


anp Tan ask your Druggist for Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion. It is harmless and reliable. 


For PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads or Fleshworma, use Perry’s Improved Saab: 
edone and Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin Medicine— 
or consult Dz. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. 


New GLass Currer Purry Kx 


Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. Itis 
worth more than its cost if only used once. Sent to your 

in a neat box, prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents and stam by 

ALVAN L. 229 WASHINGTON ST., 
eware of worthless imitations. Libera] discount to dealers. 


ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “ Constitution A an will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all 


THE OLDEST and THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


100 YEARS AGO 


WALTER BAKER & CO. began the manufacture of 
their celebrated 


CHOCOLATE, COCOA, 
AND BROMA. 


Its standard of excellence and purity has won for it 
& world-wide reputation, and their various prepara- 
tions have received the HIGHEST MEDALS 
at the Paris ari Vienna and 
at all the Principal Exhibitions of the World, over all 
competitors. 

They now make the FINEST VANILLA Choc- 
olateand the German Sweet Chocolate, Their 


Breakfast Cocoa 


is the great desideratum of Dyspeptics and those 
afflicted with weak nerves, 


Racahout des Arabes 


is an excellent fqod for invalids, and unrivaled in 
delicacy. All the ‘above are for sale by Grocers and 


Spice Dealers throughout the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


-LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little ‘ad = appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely per ked, upon receipt 
of 2 00 (Two), bry 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer 

229 Washington St., Boston. 

Special price to dealers. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda 


Is a famous VEITALIZING TONIC, that will 
ec you Strength and Appetite, and BUILD U 

NVIGORATE, and VIFALIZE the whole 
System, imparting Tone, Vigor, and Nervous Force, 
and Energy. It will make you feel like a new being. 
Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
86 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Every Lady should have 


Lapham’s Qpder-Braider, 


Only under-braiding attach- 
ment ever invented. Adapted 


toall widthsof braidand sew- 
ing-machines, Goods stamped 
on wrong side. Nopaper patterns 
used, Sent, post-paid,on receipt 
of $3. Say what machine you 
use. Agents wanted ever where. 
Send forcircular. Address 

Mra. Co., Marion,O 


HOFFMAN HOUSE 


RESTAURANT, 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Said by all travelers to be the Best Hotel in the World. 
CGC. H. READ. 


Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeas, 


FLOWER BOSTON MARKET 
SEEDS. VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
VESETABLE|, 


SFEDS. to applicant. 


W. A. SPOONER, Boston, Mass, 
HARTSHORN SELF- ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


No cords or balances. Models and terms sent 
to trade. 
_ STEWART HAR HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


 KALDENBERGS 
“i Meerschaums. 


The largest variety of PIPES, CI- 
GAR-HOLDERS, AMBER JEWEL- 
RY, BEADS, & 
suitable for Holiday Presents, at my three stores, ay | 
BROADWAY, between 13th and 14th Sta, 4 4&6 JOHN 
St., and Cor. JOHN & NASSAU . Sendfor Price-lists, &c. 


‘Patent Safety 

No more Acciden EXTINGUISHES 

turning over or 

falling from the table before breaking, and can not be 

filed while burning. Price $2 00. Patent Extinguish- 

er’s Burner, 35c.; mailed, prepaid. Send for Circular. 
Agents wanted. Address DANFORTH & BRISTOL, 

697 Broadway, New ‘York. 


CAMPBELL’S SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


The Trade supplied. — 87 Centre St., New York, 


. FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ist and general out-door day and 
night uble Perapéctive Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Eye-giasees and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent Brondws 

SEMMONS, Oculist’ s Optician, 687 Broadway, N.Y. 


® ART'S 


SLATES MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N-Y. 
Corrugated fron, 


Iron Buildings, Roofs, Shuttera, Doors 
MOSELY [RON BRIDGE AND CO., 
Send for Circulars, Office, 5 Dey St., New York. 


JONGH’S 


oP ORDERS LEO POLD. 


Prescribed with extraordinary success in CON- 
SUMPTION and DEBILITY. 
Proved, by 25 years’ medical experience, to be m1- 
MEASURABLY SUPERIOR TO THE PALE OILS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS, 
SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“I have frequently prescribed Dr. DE JONGH'’S 
Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very 


pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic 
agent of great value.” 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M_D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“The experience of many years has abundantly 
yo the truth of every word eaid in favor of Dr. DE 

ONGH’S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi] by many of our 
first Physicians and Chemists, thus stamping him as a 
high authority and an able Chemist whose investiga- 
tions have remained unquestioned.” 


DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London. 
“In all cases I have found Dr. DE JONGH’S Cod- 
Liver Oil possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the most 
remarkable.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. 
* Dr. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil con- 
tains the whole of the active ingredients of the remedy, 
and is easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Dis- 
eases of the Throat and Langs, but in a great number 
of cases to which the Profession is extending its use.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 


is sold in capsnled Half-Pints, $1 00, 
by the principal draggists in the Unrrep States. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 


Ansar, Harford, & Co., 77 Strand, London. 

Wholesale Agents: New Yorx—C. N. Crittenton; 
FE. Fougera & Co.; J. F. Henry, Curran, & Co.; W. F. 
Kidder & Co. Battimore—W. H. Brown & Bro. Tor- 
onto—Elliot & Co. 


Fifth Grand Gift Concert, 
Legalized by Authority of an act of the Legislature. 


A FORTUNE FOR $i. 
Laramie City, Wyoming, April 29, 1875, 


For Charitable Purposes. 


Tickets $I each. or 6 for $5. 


One chance in every nine. 


1 Cash Gift of $100,000 
1 Cash Gift of 50,000 
I Cash Gift of 25 OOO 
1 Cash Gift of 20,000 


In all, 51,025 Cash Gifts “‘amonnting to $350.00 
The firet Extraordinary Drawing was presided over by Col. 
Patrick, Pres't of Board of Trade. The second by Governor 
James. The third by a Committee of Ticket Holders. The 
fourth by Judge Haskell Pres't ef the Senate 
Agente wanted. Liberal For full particulars send for 
Circulars, Address the Man 
Je M. PATTEE, Laramie City. Wyoming. 
—Laramile City ‘s on the Union Pacific Railroad, be- 
Chicago and en. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D., 
by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circular. No Aagenta, 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 385 oles ay, New York. Box 3696. 


$15 SHOT GUN. 


A double-barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good sho« iter, or no 
sale; with Flask, Punch, and Wad Cutter, for #15. Can 
be sent C.O.D., with privlege to examine before pay- 
ing bill. Send stamp for circular to P. POWELL & 
SON, Gun Dealers, 228 Main Street, Cincinnati, ©. 


BUY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK] 
for your MACHINE. 


ETROPOLITAN MUSEUM of ART, 
No. 128 West l4th St., New York. The Museum 
is open daily, Sundays excepted, from 10 A. M. to5 P.M, 
and on Mondays and Saturdays from 7 to 10 P.M. 
Ceanola Collection, Galleries of Pictures, Statuary, and 
other objects. Admission 25 cents. 4 Mondays F REE. 


FOR the PARLOR. Send 
a stamp for S-page Price- List, 
or 25 cents for 120-page Illus- 


trated Catalogue. HARTZ agical 
Repository > ba 501 Broadway, New York, 


HORR | I suffered with C ATARRH 
| Thirty years; was cured in eix 
weeks by a simple re medy, and 
will send the postage tres, to all afflicted. 
Address 


T. T. MEAD, 
Drawer 176, Syrac use, New \ ork, 


700 SUPERB VARIETIES OF 
000 Greenhouse Plants 
ROSES? Malli ing Plantes a Specialty. ROSES 
Illustrated Catalogue F 
 E.Y.TEAS& Richmond, ind. 


**Maintained Superiority.”’ 
AwardAm. Inst. 1874. Marks’ Pat. Artificial 
Limbs, making continuous First Premiums 
from 1365. Pamphlets giving ful! informa. 
tion sent free. A. A. Marks, 575 B'way, N.Y. 


IN who want PATENTS 

NVE NT RS should write to 
Edward Renaud & 

628 Pennsylv ania Ave., W ashington, D.C 

¢7- $1 Beat Made. Send stamp for Circular. 
Cc. G. HAV ENS & CO.,, West Meriden, , Conn. 
PERA, Field, and Marine Glasaes, Barometers, 


&c. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. Wholesale 
and Retail. Rost. Mera. & Sons, 141 Water St., N.Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


All publications (particularly.those illustrated) are 
hetter appreciated when filed. We supply our Patent 
Self-Binder, delivered, prepaid, any where in the U.S. 
at reguiar N. Y. prices. They *y answer for permanent 
or temporary binding, and are approved by the pub- 
lishers of this paper, who recommend them in all re- 
Binder, holding one year of Weekly or Bazar, 
$1 25 
$1 50 


spects, 
Half Cloth, combed marble paper “9% owe 
Full Cloth, embossed and gilt side,...... 
Address, enclosing amount, 
KOCH, SONS, & CO., 
156 William Street, N. Y. 
Sizes for any paper at T at proportionate prices. 


AFortung for One Dollar 


One Gift is guaranteed to one of every eleven con- 
secutive numbers, 


$50,000 for One Dollar. 
“NOW IS YOUR TIME” 


t@~ Dame Fortune helps those who help themselves. 
500,000 Tickets at $1 each, numbered from 1 to 500,000, 
inclusive. The low price brings it within 
the reach of all. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


In Aid of Public Improvements in the City of 
Texas. 


The Texas Gift Concert Association 


WILL GIVE A GRAND CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31st, 1875, 


And will distribnte to the Ticket-holders 


$250,000 IN GIFTS. 


Depository, First Nat. Bank, Denison. 


Distribution to commence immediately after the 
Concert. Managers of the Distribution chosen by 
the Ticket-holders and prominent citizens, 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
1 Grand Cash Gift, ............ $50,000 
10 $500 each 5,000 
20 950 5 000 
80 “é 150 4,500 
100 “ 50 5,000 
100 “ 25 2.500 
49,767 Grand Cash Gifts, amounting to....... $200,000 
22 Prizes in Real Estate, amounting to.. 50,000 
49,739 Gifts amounting $250,000 


Please address us for circulars, giving references 
and full particulars. 


A statement of the distribution will be published 
and forwarded to Ticket-holders, and all gifts will be 
promptly paid after the e distribution. 


Good and Responsible Persons Wanted 
to work for the interests of this Association. Liberal 
Commissions allowed. 
How TO REMIT TO US, 
Money should be sent by Express or by Draft, 
Post-Office Moné¢y Order, or Registered Letter. 
Address all communications to 
ALPHEUS R. COLLINS, Sec’y, 


DENISON, TEXAS. 


REESE’S ADJUSTABLE STENCIL LETTERS 


\ 
SIMPLE DEVICE, BY WHICH ANY NAME OR ADDRESS 


can be formed in a moment,and be as readily distributed. 
For sale by and Send for Circulars. 
. &. LR & CO., 56 and 58 Park Piace, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


Hanper's Magazine, Hagrer’s W and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 v0: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Maaazine, Wrenty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Svaesorniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Ste 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy; Poatage free. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is epecified, it will be understood that the 
subacriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes he Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brotuens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trams ror tn Harrer’s Weexty 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 
Ha "a Weekly.—Inside Pages, $290 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—?1 © per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TYPE. Amateur 


Type ‘put up exp jong 4 for Amateur 

Printers by the igiand Type 
Foundry, 105 Washington Street, Send 
stamp for specimen book. 
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ROGERS’ 


STATUARY, 


The Tap an the 
Window. 


A new group, price $15. 
Enclose 10c. for cata- 
logue and prints to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, cor. 
26th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Cur Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven tro Fit any Fierrr, and 
are fifted with the mredtest acenraci, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
nnoder the arms, acress the larvest part of.the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 


lnexperienced, 


Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER. .....ccccccccces No. 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 


ane = (for child from 6 monthe to 4 
‘ 


INF "ANT ARDROBE 

Slip, Night Sii “Pet Shirt)... $6 
LADY'S WATTEAU WKAPPER “ 42 


loak, Gored Kobe, 


“fi mt Uve 


Vel. V. 
LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER = 
L ADY S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
( Night Sacqne ke Nig 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQI WRAPPER... 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for bey 
from 4 to 12 vearsgold 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGE RIK 
Shirt, Night Shirt, 


ene h Yoke 
Drawers, and Long Dress- 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy fr m2toSvearesold) ** 39 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-ekirt , aud 

Vol. VI. 

Sacqne, Sailor Blonse 
fastened behind, Over- 
skit, Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (f from 2 to 13 vears old) 
AND MISSE S' BATHING OR GY M- 
‘SUIT 
DOUBLE - BRE ASTED “JOCKEY BASQUE 

ENGLISIL-WALKING JAC KET SUIT 
DEMI-POLONAISE W ne SUIT, with 

Basque Back atid Square Fr 
TIGHT-FIUL BLE BREAST ED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt. 
DOLMAN DE ML TRAINED SUIT...... _" & 
PROOF CLOAK, with Cape “and 

TIGHT. TING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 

Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 

erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 


Vol. VII, 


mid SK! “que 


YOUTHS WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted Kuglish Ww alking Coat, Donble- 
Vest, ‘and Snepender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ > | 
ENGL ISH if ASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 


HENRE TROIS WALKING 
"with Greek Over- 


skirt h Roun ‘Skirt 15 
MEDICIS SAC foe KE, with Demi Over- ekirt and 


MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Lon aulking Skirt.. 19 


VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING 

LADY'S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and English Riding 

BELTED PASQU E, with Long Apron and Demi- 
= 

GIRL'’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

rt, and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years 

PL AIx BASOUR. LONG APR ON with SCARF 
BACK, ard DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT 

CUIRASS BASQUE, Rol APRON, AND 
DEMI-THAINED 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPi R 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI- TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back. ............. 41 

ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT @& 
CUIRASS POLONAISE W ALKING SUIT. 43 

RNGL SAC E, with Long Apron - Front 
mi-Tr y Skin “ 48 

DOL B LE D WAL KING JAC KET, 
Emprese Over-<kirt, and Walking Skirt..... 50 

WOR TH BASQUE AND FULL- TRAINED 

Vel. 

DOT BLE- POINTED E, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT. P&S 

LONG F v R-LINED C LOAK, wi ith Long Walk- 

FU LINE CIRCULAR, with Three e-quarter 
Skirt 

GIR AR DROBE, French Sacq wit h Di- 

avyenal Front, Round (ver- ski rt, #leated 

W nist Be hind, Trimme d Skirt, 

Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, On re ENTY- FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $2.00, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please specify the Nnmber of paper con- | 
taining Suit, an .d send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usuai discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


{de METALLIC BUTTER PACKAGE CO.—The 


conomical paekage ever offered to the trade. 
iu ‘ sent free and all information given upon ap- 
plicat to L A. RILEY, Sec’y, is) Chambers St., N. 
3°35 {) A MONTH. - Agen ts wanted. ts” Ten | 
beat selling in the world. Sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Micd. 


NEW 


SCHOOL BOOK. 


POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


By 


CHARLES NORDHOFP, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF THE UNITED STATES,” ‘‘ NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” *‘CALIFORNIA: 
FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE, AND RESIDENCE,” &c. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


“It should be in the hand of every American 
Boy and Gil.” 


The stand-point from which Mr. Norpnorr explains our system of government, and the 
principles on which society is founded, he states in the following words in his preface to parents 


and teachers: 


‘*T believe that free government is a political application of the Christian theory of life; 


that at the base of the republican system lies the Golden Rule; 


and that to be a good citizen 


of the United States one ought to be imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and to believe in and 


act upon the teachings of Jesus. 


tinctions, envy, malice, undue and ignoble ambition ; 
of the lower and meaner passions, love to the neighbor, contentment, gentleness, 
rights and happiness of others, and respect for the law. 
demned are those also which are dangerous to the perpetuity of republican government ; 


Hle condemned self-seeking, covetousness, hypocrisy, class dis- 


and he inculeated self-restraint, repression 
regard for the 
It seems to me that the vices he con- 
and that 


the principles he inculeated may be properly used as tests of the merits of a political system or a 


public policy. 


In this spirit I have written, believing that thus ‘ government of the people, by the 


people, and for the people,’ can be most clearly justified and explained.” 


As a volume of advice on the leading questions of | 


contemporary politics, addressed by a thoughtful and 


conscientious father to a bright boy of sixteen or sev- | 


enteen, who had been already familiarized by the 


household talk and newspaper reading with political | 


nomenclature and the relations and in some slight de- 
gree the history of existing parties, it may be highly 
commended. It would be difficult to find, indeed, a 
aafer guide for a young man getting ready to “cast 
his firet ballot.”—The Nation, N. Y. 


in the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—N. ¥. Tribune. 

It is a successful attempt to explain in language at 


once intelligible and attractive to boys and girls all | 


the leading principles of our government, of politics 
and political economy. * * * It would be an admirable 
treatise tO be taught in all our public schools.—Chica- 
go Advance, 

The book is a short and very clear account of the rea- 
son of governments, the things which government can 
and ought to do, and the things which it can not do 
and onght not to attempt, and tne principles whick 
ought to prevail in ita treatment, by legislature or ad- 
ministration, of the things which properly come within 
its province. It is thus a treatise of political ethics 
and of political economy, and an excellent one.— 
N.Y. World, 


“ Politics for Young Americans” is a book based 
upon an excellent idea, which is admirably carried 
out in its contents. We commend it to universal 
reading and study.—Boaton Saturday Evening Gazette. 

It is‘a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff’s 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value. 
Each enumerated section has its pith. It is a com- 
plete system of political science, economical and other, 


as applied to our American system.—N. ¥. Herald. 
Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 


The great essentials of the American system of po- 
litical, economical, and social life are embraced in this 
work, and so treated as to make not only a readable, 


| but also an exceedingly instructive book, well adapted 
| to be usefull to all classes.—N. ¥. Independent. 


It is a book that we should be glad to see supersede 
many of the works now in use in our schools on the 
same subject. It is our political economy told in a 


simple, straightforward way.— American Christian Re- 


view, Cincinnati. 

lt is a brief but clear enmmary of the principles of 
government and political economy, expressed in lan- 
guage adapted to the comprehension of youth, without 
being below the level of the adult mind.—St. Louis 
Democrat. 

There is no narrowness, no bigotry in the book—no 
narrow partisanship; and we do not see why it should 
not be introduced as a text-book into schools and 
academies.—Chicago Tribune, 


Liberal terms for first introduction. 


Copies for examination with a view to intro- 


duction sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
4 Catalogue of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any teacher or school 


officer on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


REE to Sewin Machine Agents! 
The Wilson HKefiector, An [llustrated Sew- 
ing-Machine Journal, published monthly, devoted to 
the interest of Sewing-Machines, and every thing manu- 
factured by Sewing-Machines, Literature, and General 
News. Elght pages, and forty columns of choice 
miscellany and reading-matter. WILSON SEWING- 
MACHINE CO., Prutisners. Subecription price, 
Firrern Cents pe r annum, with an elegant Chromo 
free, paid. Frere TO AGENTS AND Deacers 
in Sewina- MACHINES AND ATTACHMENTS. Address, 
Ww ILSON’ S REFLECTOR, Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


I want 1000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST, and Tur Growma Woutp. I will give 
such terms and furnish such advertising facilities that 
no man need make less than $200 per month and ail 
expenses—no matter whether he ever canvassed before 
or not. Address De. O. PHELPS BROWN, No. 21 

Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J., and full particulars 
will be sent by return mail. 


$15 to $25 PER DAY! 


Local Agents wanted to sell Bickford’s Celebrated 
AUTOMATIC FAMILY KNITTING- MACHINES, 
indncements offered to first-class Gen- 
eral Agents. For Circular and full partic ulars, address 

BICKFORD KNITTING-MACHINE MFG. CO., 
Sole Manutacturers, Brattleboro, 


SOO FIRST - CL ASS AGENTS Ww ANTED ON 
e POTTER'S COMPLETE 
BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA, with more than 
3000 Elegant Illustrations: also,on POWTER’S 
MAGNIFICENT EDITIONS of Family 
Bibles. Superior to all others. For terms, address 
JOHN B. Po’ TER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
Sample copy, aleo pamphiet free. J. 
Line & Co., Bankers & Brokers, 72 B’way. 


LIVINGSTONE! LIVINGSTONE!! 


Agents are wanted to sell by Subecription the only 
anthentic edition of the Last Journals of the 
late Dr. David Livingstone. A rare appor- 
tunity is now offered to experienced Agents. For fur- 


SF () invested in Stock Privileves often 
WW leads to Fortone. The WALL 
ST. REVIEWe xplains the operation. 


| ther particulars, call and see or address 


AVERY BILL, 


Care Haupre & New Yorx. 


AGENTS, READ THIS,—We will pay agents 
a reguiar monthly salary, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our celebrated LAKE SUPERIOR JEW- 
ELRY. ¢?” Nothing in the world equals it. Address 
SHERMAN coO., Ceresco, Michigan. 


g ( A DAY. . Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
ties. Geo. L. Ferton & Co., 119 Nassau St., Y. 


A ¥ EAR. AGENTS WANTED. 
Owing to the wonderful success 
of our great 50 Book Combina- 
tion, we ieee been induced to enlarge it, and now offer 
agrand Combination Prospectus representing 


160 Distinct BOOKS 


wanted every where. It ia the biggest thing ever tried. 
Sales made from this when all other books fail. Also 
Agents wanted on our Magnificent Family Bibles, 
Superior to all others. Full particulars free. Address 
JOHN E. TER & CO., Publishers , Philadelphia. 


ANTE = AGENTS are 


to sell, 
by Standard Books 
that will be welcomed in every house- 
hold, viz.: A new and popular Dictionary or Re- 
Know.eper, by Rev. Lyman Abbott. The 
late Dee Livinestone’s Last Jocrnats, The great 
Cyonorapta oF anp Eoco.r- 


siasTicaL Lrreratcre, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable booka. Experienced agents and those 
that mean business are requested to address, for fur- 
ther particulars, AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothe rs, New ew York. 
Is the average pay made by agents upon American 
Homes Magazine, conducted by Geo. Cary Eepicaton, 
the celebrated author. For particulars address Henry L. 
Surrarp &Co., Boston, New York,Chicago,& St. Louis. 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted every 
re. honorable and first- 
Particulars sent free. Address 
7 3. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
ONSTANT. EMPLOY ME NT—At home, male or fe- 
male, $30 a week warranted. Noc apital required. 
Particulars and valuable sample sent free. Adasen, 
with 6c. return stamp, C. Ri SS, Williameburgh, N. ¥. 
SAMPLE to Agente. Ladies’ 
tion Needle-Boek, with Chromoa 
stamp. F. P. GLU¢ ‘K, New Bedford, Masa, 
S10) 2 ‘ PER DAY. One Agent writes, “ Have 
. 20 sold $133 of your Chromos in 5 days.” 
erme free. J. H. BUFFORD'S SONS, 
490 Washington Street, Boston, Masa. 
‘PRINTING “OFFIC Complete, 
Perfect Card-Presa, Ty ¢, Ink, Roller, and Fur- 
niture. Sendto CURTIS & MITC HEL L, 
® 21 Brattle St., Boston, Amateur Press Depot. 
ASONTIC, Agents wanted, on salary or com- 
mission, for something entirely new, magnifi- 
cent, and of the preatest interest to Masona, Send 
for deac riptive circular and terms. REDDING & CO., 
Publishers of Masonic Works, 731 Broadway, N. Y. 
Sb () A WEEK to > Agente Circulars free. Sam mple 
JU 95 cents, G. Cuapwicx & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Combina- 
Send | 


BROTHERS 
NEW BOOKS 


I. 
OR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. The 
t Journals of David Livingstone, in Central Af- 
rica, from 1865 to his Death. Continued by a Nar- 
rative of his Last Moments and Snfferings, obtained 
from his Faithful Servants Chuma ap Susi. B 
Hosace Watier, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, 


Northampton. With Maps and Illustrations. Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 
IT. 
THOMSON’'S STRAITS OF MALACCA, INDO- 


CHINA, AND CHINA. The Straits of Malacca, 
Indo-China, and China: or, Ten Years’ Travels, 
Adventures, and Residence Abroad. By J. Tnom- 
son, Author of “ [Nustrations of China 
and its Peopie. " With over 60 Illustrations from 


the Author's own Photographs and Sketches. Svo, 
Cloth, $4 00, 
ITT. 
GOODWIN’'S CHRIST AND HUMANITY. Dis- 


courses on Christ and Hamanity, with a Review, 

' Historical and Critical, of the Doctrines of Christ's 

Person. By M. Goopwim, 12mo, Cloth, $9 00. 
IV. 

TALMAGE’S SPORTS THAT KILL. Sports that 
Kill, By T. De Wirr Tatmaer, Author of** First 
Series of Sermons,” ‘‘Second Series of Sermons,” 
“Old Wella Dug Out,” &c. Phonographically Re- 

orted and Revised. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 
1 OO, 

, NORDHOFF’ S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cleties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Ovetda, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Preeent Condition. By 
Cuargtes With Illustrations. S8vo, 
Cloth, $4 00. 


MYERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. -Iluetrations. 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VII. 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF THE HOUSEHOLD. Iémo, 
Cloth, $1 60. (Uniform with the “ Bazzaz Boox or 
and Bazar Boox or 

SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
lamar, Khedive of By Sir Samvet 
Baxwe, Pasua, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Mapa, 
Portraits, and upward of Fifty full-page LIllus- 
trations by and Deuanp. Syvo, Cloth, $5 00. 

IX 

GLADSTONE’'S VATICAN DECREES. The Vat- 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Politica! Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Guaperonr, M.P. To which are added: A His- 
tory of the Vatican Council; together with the Latin 
and English text of the Papal Syllabus and the Vat- 
ican Decrees. By the Rev. Puitie Sowarr, D. D., 
from his forthcoming “ History of the Creede of 
Christendom.” 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 


THE UGLY-GIRL oacans, or, Hints for =e Tol- 
let. 1émo, Cloth, $1 00 


‘XL 
CHARLES READE’'S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Heto and a Martyr. A Tru¢ Narrative. By 
Cuartes Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play,” &c. Witha Portrait. 8vo, Paper;16 


XIL. 
NORDHOFF’S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Politics for Young Americans, By Cuarircs 


Norgpnorr. 12me, Cloth, $1 25. 


ready. |} 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(New Bdition, just 


WILKIE COLLINS'S The Law and the Lady. Mlus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; S8v0, Paper, 76 gents. 


ELIZA TABOR'S Hope Meredith. 8vo, Paper, 50 cts. 


BLACK’S The Maid of Killeena, and Other Stories. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Miss BRADDON'S A Strange World. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 


OLD MYDDELTON’'S MONEY. By Mary Cuort Har. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HAGARENE. By the Author of ‘‘Guy Livingstone,” 
8vo, Paper, 75 centa. 


FARJEON'S At the ip #1 of the Silver Flagon. Syvo, 
Paper, # centa, 


Mises BRADDON’S Lost for Love. 
Paper, 75 cents. 


Illustrated. S$vo, 


GIBBON’'S In Honor Bound. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Svsaw Moatev. 
per, cepts. 


Svo, Pa- 


Hagere & Baroruens will send 
teorks by mail, postage prepaid, to 
United States, on receipt af the price. 


ther of the above 
part of the 


cw” Catatoour matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Sevare, N. Y. 

EK) [ Se gar-Pipe” (Pat.), perfect-looking 
Sevuar, and other yew Novelties. Agents 
wanted. SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Money Oatfits. Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
ticulars Pree. 8. M. 117 Hanover St., Boston. 
A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their lo- 
cality. Coste NOTHING to it, Partichlars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY &C “Augusta, Me. 

RIN TERS? Cabinet. Type, Presa, and Boxwood 
Depot Pattern Lerrers. Van- 
DERHURGN, W & Co., cor. Fulton & Dutch Sta.,N. ¥. ¥. 


GENTS W ANTED.— Men or women. en. $34 
a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples 
Write atonce to F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 


4 week and ex venses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Linineton & Buo., N. Y. or Chicagv. 
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“ Claim of J. G. BENNETT 
Jor Advertising, alleged to 
have been done in the New 
York Herald and Telegram, 
originally amounting to more 
than $72,000.— This claim 
came up for payment. On 
examination it was found 
to be overcharged, and sub- 
ject to large deductions, a 
particularly flagrant item 
being a charge of $18,308 
for printing one of Mayor 
HALL’s messages. 
was published as reading 
matter, and perused by the 
public as news, but was 
really charged for as ad- 
vertising at $laline. The 
highest ordinary rate of 
the Herald for advertising 
was forty cents per line. 
The bill was accordingly 
reduced from the original 
figures to about $47,V00, 
and the allowance was 
promptly accepted by BEen- 
NETT, and a receipt in full 
given. Six months after 
this settlement and receipt 
in full, BENNETT is found 
in the courts claiming that 
the payment in full was 
only on account, and de- 
manding payment of the 
balance.’’—GREEN’s /icport, 
February 19, 1875. 


’ More than 


16,000,000 


Of One Number Alone of the 


Justly Celebrated 


SPENCERIAN 


Double-Elastic 


PEN 


Were sold in 1874. 


We claim for the Spencerian superiority over 


all other pens in durability, elasticity, 
flexibility, and. in evenness of point. 


GROWTH O¢ 


ALWAYS “GREEN” IN HIS MEMORY. 


| 


GREEN 


CITY. 


; 


c> 


JOHN GOSNELL 


PERFECT FREEDO 
Premature Decay, 
[189g 
AO 
HidiL INV 


The most Delicious and Efficacious denti- 
frice known. 

It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the 
Teeth, Preserves the Enamel, and leaves a 


Delicious Fragrance in the mouth. 


** The Spencerian Pens are com- | 
prised in 15 numbers, varying 


in flexibility and fineness of point, and, 


Jor the conventence of those who may 


wish to try them, we will sind a card 
containing.a sample of each 
number dy maz/, securely enclosed, 
on receipt of ® cents, 


Address all orders to 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. 


~ CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


FOR TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY. 


For 25 cents any one may buy a cake of “‘ Constan- 
tine’s Pine Tar Soap,” and that will cleanse out and 
render healthy many affected skina. Salt Rheum, 
Pimples, Chapped Hands, Frosted Feet, Burns, Fresh 
Cuts or Wounds, Diseases of the Scalp and Skin may 
all be cured by it. Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.—Mxs. 


WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 


‘teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 


of mothers can testify that itis reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 


els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quict | 


sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 


| AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 


KANKEKS AND BROKERS, 
No 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED hyY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


ty Send for Price-List. 


Baltimore, Md, | 


Endorsed by the most eminent Dentists of 
Europe, and used by all the Courts thereof. 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 


‘OLDEN TRESSES Turning Gray. The 
ZT great “home song” of America. Lovely words wed- 
ded toan exquisite melody. Price35c. Address Mrs. J.11. 
Watrtemore, Publisher, 44 Miami Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Stereopticons of all sizes and prices, for parlor enter- 
tainments and public exhibitions, t2™ Pays well on 
small investments. Catalogues free. 

M‘ALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Cold! Black Hills! 


Just published, new and ———- Colored Map and 
Descriptive GUIDE to the Black Hills of Dakota; 
showing Custer’s outward and return routes, with 
full description of the country and the various routes 
thereto. bor sale by all newsdealers, or sent by mail 
upon receipt of price, Tic. Address [#7 RAND, 
MECNALLY, & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Il. 


Star & Marens 


No. 22 John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 


WHETHER YOU TRAVEL, OR 


* DON'T TRAVEL MUCH,” have a General 
Accident Policy in the Trave.rrs. Apply to any 
Agent, or write to the Company at Hartford, Conn. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


PRESS CANC; 
HE SO CALLED ¢ 
PRESS GAG 
| S. = 


HERE 


JUDGE POLAND 
KILLED 


"te 


LIES 


< 


FUN FOR THE PRESS, BUT DEATH TO PUBLIC MEN. 


GEO. WOODS’ 
DRYING PROCESS. 


Invented by Mr. Geo. Woods, the well-known Organ-maker. 
Dries Lumber in one-fourth the usual time, 
and increases its value ten per cent. by reason of its not warping or checking. 

It can be applied to any form of dry-room at trifling ex- 
pense, and costs nothing to work it. 

Can be used in drying any other material with equally gratifying results. 


IT SAVES TIME, HEAT, AND MATERIAL. 


It is simply drying by condensation instead of evaporation. 


made in many years. 


All manufacturers should apply at once for particulars. 


One of the most remarkable discoverics 


Address 


GEO. WOODS & CO., 


In Actual Use: 


53,000 
ESTEY ORGANS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


tw ror CaTaLoove. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any acdress, 10 cents each. | 


Part let. Mathematical Instruments...... 153 pages. 
2d. Optical Inetruments............ 
8d. 
“ 4th. Physical Apparatus............. 


JAMES » QUEEN & CO., 
601 Broadway, New York; 924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Excelsioy Do Your Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes 

Portable $9 etc, Larger sizes for large work. 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, 

ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 

have greatfun make money 
inting atprinting. Send twostampsfor ful 

catalogue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
Tess©* KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 


—— 


BUILDERS 


SECOND EXCURSION 


TO THE HOLY LAND, MEDITERRANEAN, THE CRIMEA, EGYPT, 
GREECE, AND INTERMEDIATE POINTS OF INTEREST, 


Calling at the Azore Islands, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Malaga, Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Naples, 
Palermo, Athens, 18 maaggomet a5 Sevastopol, Yalta, Smyrna, Beyrout, Mt. Carmel, Joppa, Alexandria, Malta, 


Cagliari, Algiers, Madeira, and Bermuda. 


A Special Steamship to leave New York June Ist, as above. For 


programme and further information apply to GEORGE F. DUNCAN, Office U. 8, Shipping Commissioner, N. Y. 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


ROOFING, SHEATHING, BOILER FELTING, PAINTS (:!! color), CEMENTS, 
&c., prepared ready for use. Send for Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. Liberal inducements to dealers. 

tw CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above 
or similar purposes, purporting to contain ASBESTOS, unicss they bear our name and dates of patents. 
EsTABLisuED 1558. 


H. W. JOHNS, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Postage F'ree. 


Now is the time to 
Subscribe 


J M 
Harper’s Magazine. 
The Magazine has done good and 

not evil all the days of its life.— 


| Brooklyn Eagle. 


's Week| 
Harper’s Weekly, 
The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical in this country.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The organ of the great world of 
fashion. — Boston Traveller. 


TERMS for 1875. 


Harper's Magazine, One Year... . $4 00 
Harren’'s Werexty, One Year.... 4 00 
Harrer's Bazar, One Year. 4 00 


| One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 


PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 

United States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

Harren’s Macazine, Weexry, and Harrer's 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be sent gratia for every Club of Five Scn- 
scntners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six Cop. 
Sor $20 00, without extra copy: postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. 
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A LAND SLIP IN A MOUNTAIN PASS—A NARROW ESCAPE.—(See Pace 226.) 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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A LAND SLIP. 


Ovr illustration on the preceding page will be 
appreciated by every one who has made a foot 
tour through Switzerland or the Tyrol. The 
passes usually traversed by. pedestrians are made 
tolerably secure by good paths, with guard rail- 
ings where the narrow way lies along the face 
of a precipice ; and those who crave the excite- 
ment of a litthke danger must seek it 
by climbing the higher peaks, where 
a precarious fvot-hold is cut with the 
axe in the hard and slippery crust | 
of the unmelting snow. Sometimes, | 
however, as in the adventure we illus- 
trate, a slip ef earth and rocks from. | 
above exposes the tourist to imminent | 
danger. In this case the earth ava- | 
lanche has evidently swept across the 
narrow pathway without warning just 
in advance of the tourists, crushing 
the rude railing with its weight, and 
perhaps making a break in the path 
itself, which may be difficult and per-  , 
ilous to cross. Had they been a few 
steps in advance, the heavy mass ef 
earth and rocks would have hurled = | 
them over the precipice to certain 
death. ‘The suddenness of the dan- | 
ger is indieated by the terror with 
which the girl clings to her compan- 
ion, and the dropping of her alpen- 
stock, which is swept into the abyss | 
beneath them. 


~ 


SUBMARINE WARFARE. 


We give on this page illustrations 

of a new torpedo boat built at Lon- | 
don for the Argentine Republic. This | 
Doat is designed to carry the torpedo 

at the end of a long pole projecting | 
from the bow. Propelled by steam- 
power, it can attack suddenly, and if 
necessary proceed some distance out 
to sea in pursuit of an enemy ; but ves- 
sels of this class usually work under 
cover of darkness, when their move- 
ments can be least observed. 

The method of attack is as follows: 
On going into action the torpedo pole 
is lowered beneath the a of the 
water, and the torpedo is Men with 
great force against the side of the en- 
emy’s ship, the explosion taking place 
at the moment of contact. ‘Ihe ex- 
tent of the damage inflicted will de- 
pend upon the size and composition 
of the torpedo and the resistance of- 
fered by the strength of the object 
against which it is driven; but one 
important feature must be borne in 
mind, that, as the explosion takes 
place at the very instant of striking, 
it has a much greater effect than it 
would have if there was even a small | 
space of water, between the torpedo | 
and the ship’s side. It has been found 
that with ordinary charges, if the ex- 
plosion takes place ten feet below the | 
surface of the water, at the end of a 
pole projecting about twenty-five feet 
beyond the bow, the attacking boat, if 
well built and properly handled, runs 
but little danger of sustaining dam- 
age, while the force of the explosion 
may se¢nd the largest iron-clad to the 
bottom. 

The boat constructed for the Ar- 
gentine Republic is furnished with an 
electrical battery, and the torpedo is 
not exploded by percussion, but as 
the clectric- circuit is completed by 
contact on striking the enemy's ship, 
all the advantages of the percussion 
system.in causing an explosion at the 
proper moment for effective damage 
are obtained, while at the same time, 
as the battery in the boat can be dis- 
connected with the torpedo at pleas- 
ure, the explosion is completely under 
the control of the officer in command. 
This feature greatly reduces the risk 
of handling such dangerous weap- 
ons. When going into action the crew 
are protected from rifle-shots by slid- 
ing steel shields. The boat, of which | 
sketches ar@&igiven, is fifty-five feet in | 
length and seven feet beam. It is 
built throughout of iron and steel, is 
partially decked over, to withstand a 
considerable sea, and is propelled by 
a pair of high-pressure engines of six- 
ty horse-power. It is capable of mak- 
ing a continuous run of seventy miles 
in five hours, but for short distances 
a much higher rate of speed can be 
obtained. 

The importance of torpedoes, chief- 
ly as a means of harbor defense, is 
now acknowledged by every nation 
which has a coast-line to guard against 
hostile demonstrations. ‘The earliest 
method of emploving them was to an- 
chor them at the months of the threat- 
ened rivers or harbors, and the explo- 
sion was caused either by percussion 
or by means of electric batteries from 


dore Jerrers, Chief of the Ordnance Bureau 
of the Navy Department, says, in his last annual 
report, ‘* Little reliance is to be placed in station- 
ary torpedoes for the defense of important har- 
bors, the radius of their destructive effects being 
quite limited.” It has been proved in England 
by experiments, to which Commodore Jrerrers 
gives attention, that these torpedoes, containing 


a charge equal to nearly a ton of powder, can be | 
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tention.to the construction of these formidable 
means of defense. A year ago last November, 
when there was some danger of a rupture with 
Spain, a torpedo boat of great size and terrible 
powers of destruction was launched at the Brook- 
lyn Navy-yard. It was designed on a new prin- 
ciple, presenting features until then unknown in 
our navy, and combining the properties of a tor- 
pedo boat and a powerful steam-ram, ‘The ex- 
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lot-house, a smoke-stack, and grated hatchways, 
The pilot-house, however, need not be occupied 
on such occasions, as the vessel could be steered 
from the engine-room below. She is fitted with 
three masts, constructed so as to be lowered out 
of sight during an engagement, but if found nec- 
essary they can be run up and sail put on at a 
moment’s notice. 

The propelling machinery of this boat is of 
extraordinary power, and she is ca- 
pable of attaining great speed. ‘The 
**ram” tapers downward from the 
bow, and projects in a horizontal di- 
rection a distance of forty feet under 
the water. At the extreme point of 
this ram is a bar carrying the torpedo, 
which can be discharged by electricity 
on striking the enemy’s ship. Torpe- 
do bars on the sides allow of the ex- 
plosion of these deadly weapons with 
effect when alongside an enemy, and 
unable for any cause to attack with 
the formidable ram. 

The development of the torpedo- 
boat svstem can not fail to change the 
whole system of naval war. Another 
great war may be necessary to con- 
vince the world that the day of im- 
mense ships of war has really passed, 
but to this conclusion it must come in 
time. Meanwhile the European gov- 
ernments go on expending vast sums 
of money in building iron monsters, 
whose formidable sides may be im- 
pregnable to the heaviest cannon-shot, 
but which a few hundred pounds of 
nitro-glycerine, exploded in contact 
with their unarmored sides und@r wa- 
ter, would send to the bottom before 
the crew knew what had happened to 
them. Even little states like Sweden 
and Denmark, which can only play at 
naval war, and at best require only 
harbor defenses, are wasting upon the 
construction of broadside iron-clads 
| the money that could be much more 
usefully expended upon projects for 
the development and improvement of 
their domestic resources. Denmark's 
importance as a naval power died with, 
the destruction of her fleet by Net- 
son, and Sweden never had any to 
speak of. For such states to build 
iron-clads is an absurd exhibition of 
vanity. ‘They are of no use for of- 
fensive purposes, and for defense a 
system of torpedoes would be vasily. 
more effect), e, 


SUBMARINE WARFARE—NEW STEAM-LAUNCH. 


GERMAN GYMNAST. 


GYMNASTIC games are of very an- 
cient origin. Homer mentions them 
in the Iliad, in a passage where the 
Greeks are described as contending at 
quoits and throwing the javelin, and 
in another passage where Achilles in- 
stitutes games in honor of Patroclus, 
and distfibutes prizes to the victors for 
boxing, wrestling, throwing the quoit, 
chariot -racing, ete. According to 
PLATO, just before the time of Hip- 
POCRATES gymnastics were made a 
part of medical study, as tending to 
counteract the effects of luxurious in- 
dulgence. At length they became a 
state matter, were reduced to a sys- 
tem, and superintended by officers of 
the state. The first public gymna- 
sia were built by the Laeedemoni- 
ans, an example followed at Athens. 
The Spartans were rigid in exacting 
a gymnastic training for the youth. 
Even the girls were expected to be 
good gymnasts, and no young woman 
could be married till she had publicly 
exhibited her proficiency in various 
exercises. 

During the Middle Ages the tour- 
liament superseded nearly every other 
sport, except the use of the quarter- 
staff, archery, foot-racing, and wres- 
tling, and gymnastics fell nearly into 
disuse. ‘Theré was no serious attempt 
at their revival till the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, when, in Ger- 
many, bodily exercise was united with 
other instruction. About 1810 the 
system’ was widely spread by Jaun, 
who may be regarded as the founder 
of the present Zurnrverein. Prussia 
was then chafing under the Napoleon- 
ic rule, and JAHN conceived the proj- 
ect of bringing together the young men 
for the practice of gymnastic exercises, 
and at the same time to fire their minds 
with patriotic sentiments. ‘The plan 
was favored by the King of Prussia, 
and gymnastic schools were opened 
all over Germany. When in 181+ the 
Germans were called to arms against 
the French, all the gymnastic pupils 
who were old enough to perform mil- 
itary service joined the army. Jann 
himself commanded a battalion. Aft- 
er the close of the war he returned to 
| his gymnastic schools. But the Prus- 

sian government, at that time dread- 


the shore. But, in the first case, the 
hostile ship may not strike the torpe. 
do; in the second, a little haze or the smoke of 
guns may’prevent the observer on shore from see- 
ing exactly when the torpedo should be explod- 


exploded within a short distance of a ship with- 
out doing any serious harm. 
Experience having shown that the really dan- 


treme length of this vessel is 173 feet: breadth 


| of beam, twenty-eight feet; depth, thirteen feet. 


ing free thought and liberal ideas, 
which were supposed to be inculcated 
at these gatherings, closed the schools and sent 
JAHN to prison. ‘The revolution of 1848 was 
signalized by the re-opening of the German Turn- 


It is divided into a series of water-tight com- 
gerous torpedo is the movable one, attached to a | partments, which can be flooded or emptied at 
strong, swift, and easily handled boat, propelled | pleasure, so that the vessel can be made to sink 
at the proper instant? In fact, with stationary | by steam-power, with which an enemy's ship can | under water until, if necessary, only a foot re- 
torpedoes the chances are rather in favor of the | be attacked and struck, our own and the Euro- | mains above the surface. In action nothing can 
hostile ship; so much so, indeed, that Commo- | pean governments are now giving the closest at- | be seen above the decks but an iron-plated pi- 


verein. and the Germans have since carried the 
institution with them into England and brought 
it to America: ‘The first society inthis country 
was formed in New York, but similar associa- 
tions soon spread all over the United States. 


ed; and if neither of these contingencies should 
arise, the electrical attachments may not work 
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HIGHER LIFE OF ANIMALS. 


CHAPTER VII.—( Continued. ) 
GENEROSITY. 


AN anecdote, curiously similar to that which 
has been related of two cats, has just been sent 
to me. 

There was a cat whose kittens had been res- 
cued from danger by her master, to whom she 
formed a devoted attachment. During his last 
illness she never left his room except for the pur- 
pose of procuring food, and even then she ate it 
hastily, and rushed up stairs again as fast as pos- 
sible. One day, in order to show her gratitude 


GERMAN 


and affection, she went and caught a mouse, 
which she laid on his pillow. 

[ have always thought that the good qualities 
of the cat have seldom been appreciated at their 
just worth. This one trait of generosity, which 
we all agree in considering as one of the noblest 
characteristics of man, is developed very greatly 
in the cat, which, instead of being a greedy, self- 
ish animal, as we are generally told, is really a 
very unseifish and generous one, capable of great 
self-sacrifice, and for objects which appear hard- 
ly worthy of it. 

The following anecdote of generosity in a cat 
was told me by Mr. Zwecker, the well-known art- 
ist, to whom I am indebted for so many admira- 
ble illustrations. , 


GYMNASTS.—[See Precepine Pace. 


A friend of. his had a couple of tame sea-gulls 
which ranged the garden freely, one wing of each 
being clipped, to prevent them from flying away. 
He had also a fine young cat, which struck up 
an oddly assorted friendship with the gulls. Aft- 
er a while she evidently compassionated their 
crippled condition, and thought that it prevented 
them from hunting. So she -«t io work at hunt- 
ing for them, and was in the habit of bringing 
them little birds and mice, which they ate with 
the solemn satisfaction of a gull at meals. It is 
astonishing, by-the-way, what a large morsel a 
guil can swallow. I have often seen a gull take 
a large slice of bread-and-butter by the middle, 
and, in spite of the narrowness of its beak, the 


| bird contrived to swallow the slice without put- 


ting it down or breaking it, and, apparently, 
without much effort. 

The following account of generosity on the 
part of a cat was sent to me by a lady living near 
Brighton. I knew both the animals mentione:. 
‘* Nelly” was a large, black, silken-haired retriey- 
er, and a great favorite. 

‘‘ Inthe hot weather our large dog Nelly, whom 
you admired so much, used to be chained under 
a large oak in the grounds at the back of the 
house, just within sight of her kennel and the 
yard door. ‘This was done that she might have 
the comfort of the cool position during the heat 
of the day, and at the same time command the 
back entrance to the house. This, however, took 
her away from the neighborhood of the cook, and 
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the little scraps and dainty bits which used to be 
given to her now and then while the different 
meals were in course of preparation. 

‘‘ At the same time, we had a dear, motherly 
old cat, who did not approve of the change of 
position in which her friend Nelly was placed. 
Still less did she approve of the cook putting all 
the scraps in a plate, instead of giving them to 
Nelly. So she set herself to work at conveying 
them to her friend, and every thing that was not 
too large for her to carry or ‘drag along she took 
to the dog under the tree, and seemed delighted 
when she saw her friend eat them. 

‘* Now she never stole any thing for herself, 
but she would always do so for apy of the dogs. 


She used to carry little treats to a small dog | 


that was chained up in the house, but this was 
after she developed the plan of helping Nelly to 
the dainties of which she, in her pussy-cat brain, 
considered her friend to have been defrauded.” 

I know of a somewhat similar case, where a 
cat was seen to steal a piece of meat and run off 
with it, ~She was followed, and then it was found 
that she had stolen the meat in order to feed a 
miserable cat that had fallen into a deep hole, 
and could not get out. 

The late Captain Hall, author of the well- 
known Life among the Esquimaur, was a great 
appreciator of the lower animals, especially of the 
dog. ‘There was one sledge- dog in particular 
who was a particular favorite with Captain Hall, 
in consequence of his intellectual character, and 
the odd, quaint ways which he had. ‘The reader 
will admire the singular self-denial and generos- 
ity of the animal as shown in the story told by 


‘Captain Hall. 


**As Koojesse cautiously proceeded, we all 
watched him most eagerly. Fifteen minutes 
saw him ‘breasted’ by a small island, toward 
which the deer approached. When they were 
within rifle-shot he fired, but evidently missed, 
for the game wheeled round and darted away. 

Directly the report was heard, ‘ Barbckark,’ 
my Greenland dog, bounded off toward the bat- 
tle-ground, followed by all the other dogs. ‘This 
WAS annoying, as it threatened to put an end to 
any more firing at the game; and, if they would 
have heeded ns, we should instantly have recall- 
ed them. But ‘it was now useless. The dogs 
were in full chase, and fears were entertained 
that if they got too far away, some, if not all of 
them, would be lost. At length we saw Barbe- 
kark, pursuing, not in the deer tracks, circuitous, 
flexuous, mazy in course, but in a direct line, 
thus evincing a sagacity most remarkable. The 
other dogs, not taking the same course, soon fell 
behind. 

‘On and on went Barbekark straight for a 


spot which brought. him close upon the deer.* 


The latter immediately changed their course, 
and so did Barbekark, hot in pursuit after them. 
Thus it continued for nearly two hours; first 
thi€ way, then that; now in a circle, then zig- 
zag; now direct, then at right angles, among 
the numerous islands at the head of the 
bay. 

‘*For a while nothing more was 
thonglit of the affair, save an expres- 
sion of regret that the dogs would not 
be able to find their way home, so far 
had they been led by the enticing game. 

‘*A little before twelve, mid-day, 
Barbekark was seen coming back, and 
presently he came on board, with blood 
around his mouth and over his body. 
No importance was attached to this be- 
yond supposing that he had come into 
collision with the deer; but as for killing 
one, the thought was not entertained for 
a moment. ‘Those who had often win- 
tered in the Arctic region said they had 
never known a dog to be of any use in 
hunting down deer, and therefore we 
concluded that our game was gone. 
But there was something in the conduct 
of Barbekark that induced a few of the 
men to think it possible he had been 
successful, He-was fidgety, and rest- 
lessly bent upon drawing attention to the 
quarter where he had been chasing. 

‘* He kept whining, and going first to 
one and then another, as if asking them 
to do something he wanted. The cap- 
tain even noticed him jumping about, 
and playing unusual pranks, running to- 
ward the gangway steps, then back again. 
This he did several times, yet no one gave 
him more than a passing notice. Hewent 
to. Keeney, and tried to enlist Ais atten- 
tion, which at last he did so far as to 
make him come down to me. 

‘‘T was writing in my cabin at the 
time, and mention it; but I gave no 
heed, being so much occupied with my 
work. Perhaps, had Barbekark found 
me, I should have comprehended his ac- 
tions.” As it was, he failed to convey 
his meaning to any body. Presently one 
of the men, called ‘ Spikes,’ went off to 
the wreck of the Rescue, and Barbekark 
immediately followed; but, seeing that 
Spikes went no farther, the dog bounded 
off to the northwest, and then Spikes 
concluded that it was really possible that 
Barbekark had killed the deer. Accord- 
ingly he returned on board, and a party 
of the ship’s crew started to see about it, 
though the weather was very cold and 
inclement. They were away two hours ; 
and when they came back, we could ob- 
serve that each was carrying something 
like a heavy bundle on his head. 

‘* Still we could not believe it possible 
that it was portions of the deer; and 
only when they came so near that the 
strange fact was perceptible, could we 
credit our senses. One man, almost 
Ilercules-like, had the skin wrapped 
nround him, another had half of the 
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saddle, a third the other half, and the rest each 
some portion of the deer that we had all espe- 
cially noticed. In a short time they were on 
board, and deposited their loads triumphantly on 
the scuttle door leading to the cooking depart- 
ment below. 

** Every officer and may of the ship, all the In- | 
nuits and Innuit dogs, then congregated round 
the tempting pile of delicious fresh meat, the 
trophy, as it really proved, of my fine Greenland 
dog, Barbekark. ‘The whiversal astonishment 
was so great that hardly a man of,us knew what 
to say. At length we heard the facts, as follows: 

**Qur men had followed Barbekark’s return 
tracks for about a mile from the vessel, in a di- 
rect line northward; thence westward some two 
miles farther to an island, where, to their sur- | 
prise, they found Barbekark and the other nd the 


land dogs seated upon their haunches around the 
deer lying dead before them. 

‘*On examination, its throat Was shown to be 
eut with Barbekark’s teeth as effectually as if any 
white man or Innuit had done it with a knife. 
The windpipe and jugular vein had both been 
severed ; more, a piece of each, with a part of | 
the tongue, the skin and flesh covering the same, 
had actually been bitten out. . The moment 
Sam, one of the men in advance of the rest, | 
approached, Barbekark jumped from his watch- | 
ful position close by the head of his victim, and 
ran to meet him, with manifestations of delight, 
wagging his tail and swinging his head about. 
At the same time he looked up into Sam's 
eyes, as if saying, ‘I’ve done the best I could; 
I've killed the deer,eaten just one luscious mouth- 
ful, and lapped up some of the blood. I now 
rive up what you see, merely asking for myself 
and these my companions, who have been faith- 
fully guarding the prize, such portions as your- 
selves may disdain.’ 

It is impossible that human beings could have 
acted more generously, and it is tolerably certain 
that few savages would have doneas much.  In- 
deed, after reading the accounts of the African 
savages as written by Livingstone, Baker, Grant, 
Burke, Burton, and other modern travelers, we 
can but come to the conclusion that if a number 
of savages in the service of a traveler had killed | 


| an animal, very few minutes would have clapsed 


before the carcass was torn to pieces. 

See, also, how many human attributes are here 
shown. ‘Thereis Reason. The animal, on hear- 
ing the gun, and sceing; the deer go off, thought 
that his help was wanted, and at once gave it, 
with the assistance of his comrades, over whom he 
evidently exercised the authority that is so often 
evinced when peculiarly intellectual animals are 
brought in contact with those less highly gifted. 
The latter at once acquiesce in their own inferior- 
ity, and submit to the leadership of their acknow]l- 
edged superior. His reasoning powers were again 
shown by the way in which he led the chase of 
the deer—not following their circular tracks, but 
cutting across them, just as if he had been a math- 
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ematician who knew that the chord was shorter | and therefore all-merciful. 


than the are. 

Having killed the deer, he set his companions 
to watch the carcass, while he went off to fetch 
assistance in bringing the deer home. He knew 
that although he and his companions could not 
get the deer to the ship, the men could do so, and 
accordingly he went to ask their aid i his own 
doggish language. He must also, before he start- 
ed, have told his companions that they must not 
eat the deer. ‘The generosity displayed by all the 
dogs is really wonderful, when we come to con- 
sider the circumstances. An Esquimaux sledge- 
dog is always hungry; for, in the first place, the 
constant and severe work in which they are en- 
gaged is enough to give them a ravenous appe- 
tite; and in the next, the supply of foodris al- 
ways very limited. 

In the Naturalist’'s Maguzine there is a re- 
markable instance of generosity on the part of a 
sparrow. As a general rule, sparrows are re- 
markable for their ability in taking care of them- 
selves, and for the manner in which they will 
seize for themselves the property of others. For 
example, there are many places where the house- 
martin used to abound, and is now almost ex- 
tinct, simply because the sparrows allowed thein 
to build their mud nests, then ejected them, and 
took possession themselves. Sparrows have also 
been known to act as the eagle does to the osprey, 
and the skua-gull to the smaller species, 7. e., al- 
low the weaker bird to take all the trouble of cap- 
turing prey, and then take it away by violence. 

There are, however, exceptions to every rule, 
and a very honorable one is recorded in the Vat- 
uralist’s Magazine. A lady possessed, among 
other birds, a canary, whose cage used to hang 
outside the window. One morning a sparrow 
perched on the cage, and seemed to hold a sort 
of conversation with the inmate. Presently he 
flew away, but shortly returned with a grub, 
which he dropped into the cage. Every day at 
the same time the sparrow made his appearance 
with his accustomed offering, and the canary at 
last became sufficiently familiar to take his food 
directly from the sparrow’s beak. ‘The lady then 
put some more cages out of the window, and the 
sparrow fed all of the inmates, invariably, how- 
ever, selecting the canary for his first visit, and 
making the longest stay with that bird. 

Now let us pass to generosity in the sense of 
Magnanimity, or unwillingness to resent an inju- 
ry, though possessing the power todoso. ‘There 
are few qualities in human nature more noble 
than the capability of foregoing revenge when 
the offender is powerless to resist. I suppose 
that all my readers have heard of the famous 
answer to a justly offended man, ‘* Would it not 
be manly toresent such an affront?” ‘‘ Yes, but 
it would be godlike to forgive it.” Those who 
are conscious of power are never afraid to forgive ; 
and thus it is that in the daily services of our 
Church the very first invocation runs thus, ‘‘ Al- 
mighty and most merciful Father.” All-mighty, 


| even repaying evil with good, it does 


_ call ** brute” beasts rising to a moral grandeur 


Looking back through 
history, we shall find that those whose names have 
lived as the noblest of the human race have been 
distinguished by that divine quality of mercy 
which Shaksprare has described in words too fa- 
miliar for quotation, 

Indeed, when we find those beings whom we 


which few men can attain, disdaininz to ayail 
themselves of the opportunity of vengeance, and 
seem an ut- 
ter absurdity to say that they are not acting under 
the inspiration of Him who gave us the celestial 
maxim, ** Love your enemies.” By their action 
they show themsclves w orthy of lifé everl. isting ; 
and what they deserve they will assuredly receive 
at the hands of Him who is Justice and Truth. 

Consciously or unconsciously, tis fecling is ac- 
knowledged among mankind. ‘Taking our own 
nature, for example, prize- iglkers: are not con- 
sidered among the most elevatéd class of society, 
by one of the fundamental rales of the ‘‘ ring” 

s, ** Don't hit a man when he is down ;” and any - 
who demeaned himself by such 
would be at once adjudged to have lost the fight, 
and would be disqualified from entering the ring 
for the rest of his life. Striking below the belt 
is another disqualifying action; and the custom 
of shaking hands before a fight, and the victor 
sending round his hat on behal’ of his vanquish- 
ed foe, are customs showing that even in this low 
stratum of society there is a recognition of the 
one great principle. 

Of the axiom that those who are strongest are 
least apt to use their strength, a curious example 
occurred some years ago, when the ring” was 
in its palmiest days, and the highest in the land 
went openly to see a fight as they now go ton 
horse-race. 

A man in the quarrelsome stage of drink came 
into a public-house, and began to wrangle with 
those who were already there. At last he took ¥% 
umbrage at one of the guests who was sitting 
quietly smoking his pipe, and finding that he was 
not to be drawn into a fight, called him a coward 
and struck him on the face, drawing blood. The 
man merely wiped his face, and went on with his 
pipe. One of the guests exclaimed, ‘‘ How can 
you stand this, Tom Cribb?” At the sound of 
the dreaded name, the assailant dashed out of the 
room, and was not seen again. Cribb could af- 
ford to take an insult from a man whom every one 
present knew he could have killed at a single blow. 

As with man, so it is with the lower animals ; 
and there are many instances on record where 
the strong have disdained to make reprisals on the 
weak, no matter what the offense might be. 

I knew two dogs in whom the *‘ quality of mer- 
cy” was strongly developed. One was an enor- 
mous animal called ‘‘ Lupo,” because he looked 
just like a white wolf, except that he was very 
much larger. Handsome as he was, his enormous 
size made him very inconvenient in the house, for 
when he chose to lie on the hearth-rug no one 
had a chance of coming near the fire. 
In the same house was a little black- 


NOT INVITED.—[(Driws py M. Woorr.] 


ea} round in his long fur as if he were noth- 
—— ing but a door-mat, and also settle down 
+ to rest. 


and-tan terrier called ‘‘ Tiny.” Now in 
cold weather Tiny liked to have a warm 
couch by the fire; and whenever Lupo 
had composed himself to sleep, she used 
to climb upon his body, turn round and 


The absurdity of the proceeding was 
crowned by the fact that when she had 
thus settled herself she would not allow 
Lupo to move. If he even ventured to 
stir and disturb her, she would fly sav- 
agely at his head, barking and growling 
viciously ; and if he did not at once lie 
quiet, thought nothing of biting one of 
his long ears, Lupo submitting as tame- 
ly as if he had taken his name from a 
lamb, rather than a‘ wolf. 

Yet Lupo was by no means a pérson 
to be trifled with. He once had a tre- 
mendous fight with his master about a 
bone; and it was not until after he had 
bitten his antagonist severely in the wrist 
and arms, and had had a succession of 
sticks broken over him, that he suc- 
cumbed. Having done so, he, after the 
manner of well-bred dogs, gave in com- 
pletely, and came crawling to his mas- 
ter’s feet for forgiveness. 

As to dogs in general, Lupo had an 
objection to them, and, when he accom- 
panied his master’s carriage, had gen- 
erally to be muzzled, lest he should pick 
up any stray dog, give it a shake, toss the 
dead body over his shoulder, and trot on 
as if nothing had happened. The curi- 
ous point in his temperament was, that 
if a dog ran away from him that animal 
was doomed, unless Lupo had a muzzle. 

But if the dog flew at him he respected 

that dog, and treated him with perfect _, 
forbearance. I have seen as many as 
three dogs at a time hanging on to him, \ 
Lupo trotting on unconcernedly, not tak- om 
ing any notice of them, even when the 
dropped off through weariness of jaw. 

‘There was one dog which had ac tually Y | 
fought himself into friendship with Lupo.” 

He was a terrier belonging to a black- / 
smith who lived about half-way between | 
the station and the house of Lupo’s mas- / 

ter. For some time the animal used to 
fly at Lupo twice daily, namely, during / 
the progress to and from the station; 
Lupo, as usual, respecting him for his 
courage, but not even attempting to in- 
jure him. At last having, like Mrs. 
Malaprop, begun with a little aversion, 
the two animals struck up a friendship, 
the terrier watching for Lupo, gamboling 
with him until he had reached his jour- 
ney’s end, and then returning home alone. 
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